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“— The first wealth 1S health’ RALPH WALDO EMERSON 





...and oxygen wins another fight for life! 


OxycEN has saved many a fine baby like this. Born ahead 
of time, with lungs and heart slow to function, the dreaded 
blue color was appearing. But oxygen in an incubator won 
the fight! 

From childbirth on through life, the use of oxygen in 
medical treatment is now becoming routine... far different 
from the emergency uses of earlier years. 

An oxygen-enriched atmosphere makes breathing easier 
—reduces the strain on the overloaded heart and congested 
lungs. The result is less fatigue and exhaustion, and greater 
comfort and quicker recovery for the patient. 

And in other situations, where heart action is impaired 
by shock or obstruction of a blood vessel, oxygen often 
brings vital relief. All modern hospitals have adequate 
equipment for oxygen therapy, often with oxygen piped to 
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beds from a central supply. 

The people of Union Carbide produce oxygen and many 
other materials that help all of us stay healthier, live longer. 
They also produce hundreds of other materials for the use 
of science and industry, to help maintain American leader- 
ship in meeting the needs of mankind. 

FREE: An informative “Oxygen Therapy Handbook” is available free 
of charge to doctors, nurses, and persons interested in hospital ad- 


ministration. If you would also like information on other products of 
Union Carbide ask for the free booklet “Products and Processes.” 
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From steelmakers’ furnaces pour the 
molten metals for thousands of the things 
Americans enjoy today—from bridges to 
bicycles, from ships to scissors, from rail- 
roads to razors, from tunnels to tin cans. 


For steel is not just ove metal. There are 
500 different kinds of steel, supplied in 
100,000 sizes, shapes, finishes and com- 
positions. Because of the vision and skill 
with which steelmakers have adapted 
their products to new uses, steel has truly 
become the backbone of our civilization. 


One important phase of steel’s multi- 
million dollar research program is the 
use of oxygen in blast and open-hearth 
furnaces, which promises material in- 
creases in production. Steelmen are also 
working to find ways of using lower- 
gtade ores. 
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“Vision is Indispensable to Progress”’ 





A growing river of Steel 
brings you this flood of useful, durable products 


New means of casting steel direct from 
melt into semi-finished form—by-passing 
the ingot stage and blooming mills— 
is another research development which, 
together with other improvements, may 
lead to still greater production efficiency 
in new and existing steel manufacturing 
facilities. 

From raw steel—made tougher, or more 
pliable, in new and old forms, with new 
properties and qualities—will come the 
products of tomorrow. Research men in 
steel companies are working alone, work- 
ing together, and working with manufac- 
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turers to develop the specialized metals 
which these new products require. 


Where else but in America are men 
as free to work out new ideas... to 
create new products...to participate in the 
ownership and management of business? 
Where else are so many people so profit- 
ably employed? Where else is the standard 
of living for the average man so high? 


Vision is indispensable to progress 
—and progress, 
in turn, demands 
freedom. 























News within the News 





WHY THE NAVY WANTS BiG CARRIERS—Carrier planes covered practically every 
landing in the Pacific, would have to do the same kind of job in another war, 
says Fleet Admiral William F. Halsey. In an exclusive interview, the wartime 
commander of Task Force 58 advances this and other reasons why he thinks 
the carrier is “today’s and tomorrow’s Navy”..................sccsccecsssessesssecessencenes P. 24 


HOW FAR WILL JOBS DECLINE?..P. 11 
Layoffs by industry are increasing again, 
are causing more and more concern. The 
number of jobless is nearly twice as high 
as a year ago. Outlook is for as many as 
6,000,000 unemployed by 1950, but indi- 
cations are for recovery to begin some- 
time in that year. 


BRITAIN: WEAKER ALLY................ P. 13 
Under economic pressure at home, Britain 
is holding down her outlays for arms at a 
time when U. S. is engaged in big mili- 
tary expansion. Result is that, while the 
cost of national security in the U. S. will 
be about $100 per capita next year, the 
average Briton will pay only $60 in taxes 
for military outlays. 


OUR OWN ARMAMENT RACE......P. 14 
New weapons designed to win the war all 
by themselves are being used by the 
armed services to win friends and influ- 
ence Congressmen. At stake is the major 
peacetime issue of who is to get the lion’s 
share of $15,000,000,000 in defense 
funds for the year ahead. 


PACIFIC COAST'S GAIN.............. P16 
Political strength of Western U.S. is 
about to take a big jump forward. Next 
year’s official census, showing major pop- 
ulation gains in the West, will result in 
reapportioning the seats in the House of 
Representatives. It will increase the 
Western voice in presidential elections. 


GERMANY TOO STRONG?.......... P. 18 
What to do with defeated Germany sud- 
denly is a more complicated question 
than ever. The fallen giant is becoming 
the strongest economic power in West- 


ern Europe. Old plans for controlling 
Germany are being thrown out, new ones 
sought, based on the realities of a swiftly 
reviving nation. 


CLUE TO SOVIET SHIFT................ P33 
Real reason behind Joseph Stalin’s change 
in tactics seems to be business conditions 
in the U.S. Evidence suggests that Mr. 
Stalin recently began to doubt that the 
U.S. economy is going to pot, as the off- 
cial Marxist line insists. Tough policy, 
thus, could only lead to trouble and so is 
replaced by diplomatic conciliation. 


PAY-OFF IN SAVINGS BONDS....P. 36 
Those Government bonds you bought 
during the war, and after, are about to 
help cushion U.S. business in the years 
just ahead. A total of $36,500,000,000 in 
savings bonds is coming due in the next 
seven years, with much of that money 
going back into the spending stream. 
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1, Bill Ryan, 55, is foreman mechanic at 
the Dominguez Water Company in Long 
Beach, California. He and Mrs. Ryan live 
ina company bungalow at the main plant. 
Bill went to work for the company as a 
mechanic in 1923 and has been with them 


ever since. He is also one of the owners 


of Union Oil Company. 





4. So our American system offers people 
who put their money into ‘‘tools’’ instead 
of ‘‘goods’’ a reward in the form of divi- 
dends— whenever the company makes a 
profit. Last year Union Oil dividends 
amounted to $1.95 per share. Sothe Ryans 
got $195.00 from their holdings. This is 
within $72.00 of what the average Union 
Oil common-stock holder got in 1948. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 


INCORPORATED IN CALIFORNIA, OCTOBER 17, 1890 





2. in 1940 he started buying Union Oil 
stock. Today he owns 100 shares. At the 
present market his stock is worth over 
$3,000. He could sell it for that tomorrow 
if he chose. $3,000 would buy many things 
the Ryans could use. Among other proj- 
ects, they’re looking for a home of their 
own; Bill would like to add to his home 
movie equipment; and Mrs. Ryan has 
some ideas about furniture. 





5. For Union Oil Company is owned not by 
one man, or two, but by 34,229 common- 
stock holders like the Ryans and 2,085 
holders of preferred stock. The average 
common-stock holder owns just 137 shares 
—the average preferred-stock holder 120 
shares. Naturally, somestockholders own 
more than this average and some less. 
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3. But the Ryans have chosen to invest 
that money in oil wells, tools and refin- 
eries that make gasoline for other people 
instead of spending it on things they 
could use themselves. Naturally, they are 
entitled to some compensation for this. 
For you can’t eat, live in, ride on or use 
your share of an oil company. In fact, the 
investment doesn’t even entitle you to 
free gasoline. 





6. But the largest individual Union Oil 
stockholder owns only 1% of the total 
stock. So the profits of Union Oil—and 
most American corporations—don’t go 
to a few millionaires. They are split up 
among thousands of average American 
capitalists like the Ryans—capitalists 
whose combined savings have made 
Union Oil and most of our American 
corporations possible. 


This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil Company, is 
dedicated to a discussion of how and why American business 
functions. We hope you'll feel free to send in any suggestions 


or criticisms you have to offer. Write: The President, Union Oil 


Company, Union Oil Building, Los Angeles 14, California. 














The Fleetline De Luxe 2-Door Sedan 


Performance with Economy 


You get split-second getaway, thrilling acceleration and 
outstanding hill-climbing ability in this new Chevrolet, 
and pay a lot less for gas, oil and upkeep! 

It’s the only low-priced car with a Valve-in-Head 
Engine of the type now being adopted by maker after 
maker of higher-priced cars . . . a world’s champion 
engine holding all records for miles served, owners satisfied, 
and years tested and proved. 

But that’s only one reason why people have made Chev- 
rolet America’s first-choice car for the total 18-year period, 
1931 to date! 

You'll also find Chevrolet the most beautiful buy for 
styling, for driving and riding ease, and for all-round 
safety .. . because it alone combines such features as Body 
by Fisher, new Center-Point Design, including Center- 
FIRST FOR QUALITY oe Sgr! — eae be oe Seating, and safety plate 

glass in all windows—aili at lowest cost. 

AT LOWEST COST From every point of view, Chevrolet is the most beauti- 

ful buy of all! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICH: 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


: Reg. U.S. Pat. Of SC] 
The way things are going at this stage of a turning cycle: 
Taxes on incomes aren't to be raised this year. Spending, however, will 
go on rising. Debt is going to start to rise, too, as outgo exceeds income. 
There'll be a lot of talk about debt, but not much will be done about it. 


In this year, ending June 30, budget outgo is to be $40,000,000,000, or 
more. Income is to be less than $39,000,000,000. Result: new borrowing. 

Next year, starting July 1, outgo is to be $42,000,000,000, or maybe more. 
Income will be around $37,000,000,000. Result: more borrowing, lots of it. 

That's too bad, but it's the trend. 





Farmers want a guaranteed income. Unemployed want bigger benefits. Vet- 
erans want increased pensions. Qld people want more. So do others. 

Poor States want rich States to help pay their school bills. West wants 
the East to underwrite more Spending on river development. 

Low-income families want higher-income families to help pay rent bills. 
Poor countries want rich U.S. to give them food, arms, machines. 

All over the world, the idea is to share the wealth, with wealthy U.S. 
individuals and industry doing the sharing. Sharing is the big trend. 











It's all been fine so long as the money held out. 

Other countries could have $5,000,000,000 a year. Military services could 
have most of what they wanted. Farmers got their billion and were ready for 
more. Old people, widows, orphans could get $1,000,000,000 in assistance. 
Veterans could have $7,000,000,000. Public works got their $2,000,000,000. 

Arms .for Europe were to be budgeted at only $1,300,000,000. Subsidies for 
housing, education would start at no more than $700,000,000. Insurance for 
disability, health, would add billions, but a tax would be added to help pay. 

It seemed so easy. Imagine the jolt that's occurring now that notice has 
come that the bank account is being overdrawn. And at a time when the family 
debt is $251,000,000,000. Nobody had thought that could be possible. 

















Debt is going to grow quite fast in months ahead. 

Bills will be pouring in. Income won't be enough to back up the checks. 
account will run low and it is going to be necessary to borrow. 

Taxes might be raised to help pay bills, but probably won't be. 

To increase taxes when business is poor might not add much to income., 





Is U.S. going broke? Not at all. Taxes will go up? Not now. Money will 
be printed to pay bills? Not exactly. Borrow? Yes, the Government's credit is 
good. Government has an advantage over other borrowers, too. It can simply 
tell banks to put more money into the checking account and they do. 

Dollar to be worth less? No, at least not in the period ahead. Dollars 
instead will be worth more as prices decline. Prices of goods determine the 
value of the dollar and goods are getting cheaper. Industry is healthy. 

The dollar will be good unless people sometime lose faith in it. There's 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


no sign of that. It's just that debt is going up, that Government is extending 
itself further and further and someday may find itself in some trouble. 


Won't spending ever come down? It may, but not soon. Trend is up. 

Aid to other countries someday will decline. Military won't always get all 
it now gets if war is avoided. Veterans may possibly get less. 

Farmers, though, are to get more. Public works will rise. Subsidies for 
housing, education, roads, other things will go on rising. 

It's possible to see how spending, even so, might get down as low as 
$35,000,000,000 sometime in the future. It was $9,000,000,000 before the war 
and $4,000,000,000 before the New Deal. 

Taxes always will be high compared with the prewar past. Tax cuts may 
become possible from present levels sometime, but not right away. 








There is this twist to the thinking of present planners: 

Loans, or credit guarantees, should replace much future direct spending. 

Money loaned then could be shunted around the budget with only the losses 
to be Shown, 20 or 30 or 40 years after the long-term loans were made. 

RFC would do more guaranteeing of business loans, mortgage loans, loans of 
other kinds. Export-Import Bank would lend more abroad, underwrite loans of 
private banks or business. Housing authorities would underwrite housing loans. 
River developments would be financed on a loan basis. 

Budget troubles are to stimulate thinking about ways to keep spending high 
without needing to show everything in the budgeted outgo for each year. 








"Cold war" truce is to take some urgency from military demands for money. 

Truce, now developing, is more likely to stick than not. 

Tensions, easing, aren't likely to be revived this year, at least. 

"Cold war" hasn't paid dividends to the Russians. They seem tired of it. 

What Russia sees is that Western Europe is getting U.S. dollars and U.S. 
goods in big quantities, free. She's getting nothing, just trouble. It doesn't 
appear to be a good bargain, so the Russians figure on a new tack. They'd like 
to get:-cut in on some of the good things others are enjoying. 

Russia, really, has missed the boat. It's too late for her now. 

At one time she wanted $6,000,000,000 out of U.S. in a loan. Then she 
figured on $10,000,000,000 out of Germany. When she didn't get either at once, 
she tried getting ornery, figuring on results. Now that hasn't worked. 

Russians badly want dollars and goods that dollars will buy. 

There won't be any handouts, however. Russia isn't likely now to get a 
cut-in on the Marshall Plan dollars or other dollars U.S. Supplies abroad. 


In the more immediate situation, looking ahead: 

Business is to go on slipping, moderately, as prices are adjusted. 

Prices, adjusting gradually to lower levels, won't settle firmly until it 
is clearer what labor is to get out of its fourth round of wage demands. 

Declines in business activity and prices still to come probably are not 
to be severe. They'll be painful for some, but not so much for most. 


Autos probably will be cheaper, maybe 10 per cent off, late in 1949. 

Building costs, down about 10 per cent now, will decline more. 

Men's suits are to be marked down more. Clothing prices in many products 
are to be cheaper as the year wears on. 

Household electrical equipment is being cut more in price. 

Prices are going to be shaded all along the line. That's the meaning of 
what is happening in business. There is tug of war between buyers and sellers, 
with buyers having a little the better of it this year. 

Chances are that much of the struggle will be over by late 1949, and that 
at some time in 1950 things will pick up some momentum again. 
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Bottled up? 


Is your factory sealed off from opportunity... 
shut in by competition ... held back by an 
economic bottleneck? 


In the South, along the 8,000-mile Southern 
Railway System, it will have wide open spaces 
to grow in...an unending supply of natural 
resources to grow on...and prosperous, 


fast-expanding nearby markets to grow with. 


In the South it will join the thousands of 
new industries that already have discovered 
the way to a bright future. 


“Look Ahead—Look South!” 


* 


Srment E. More 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 














CROTTY-OPERATED 
RESTAURANT OF THE 
FORMICA COMPANY, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 











When Vernon Brock says this, he means 
that Formica employees like their company 
restaurant... find it another reason why 
Formica is a good place to work. 





In the big, cheerful plant cafeteria, good, 
hot, nutritious lunches are made available 
to Vernon and his 1,150 co-workers. Here 
management and labor sit side by side in 
friendly relationship at the colorful tables 
topped with Formica decorative laminate— 
the finished product of their joint efforts. 


President D. J. O’Conor’s program of em- 
ployee relations has given substance to the 
slogan, ‘Formica is a good place to work.” 
Proof of this is the company’s recent award 
to 350 employees with service records of 





more than ten years. 


Formica knows that good food at economi- 
cal prices calls for professional handling. 
That's why Crotty Brothers Food Service has 
been entrusted with the complete operation 
of this vital phase of their employee rela- 
tions program. 
% For further information 
on in-plant feeding, write 
for the free booklet, 


“Employee Restaurants 
Improve Labor Relations.” 
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The March of the News___ 
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ERLINERS, LIKE NEW YORKERS, can 
walk where they please in their 
own city now. As the elaborate block- 
ade was dismantled last week, friends 
from the Russian sector visited friends 
from the Western sectors with a free- 
dom they had not known for 10 months. 
It was a trainload of coal, rolling on 
rusty rails across the Soviet zone, that 
symbolized the end of the blockade for 
most Germans. Planes of the “air lift” con- 
tinued to land their cargoes, but the first 
coal train meant that the bars were really 
down at last. 

As the barriers disappeared, Berlin 
took on a new life. Electric light shone 
from house windows. Radios were 
turned on. The Russians were letting 
power through. The postmen were de- 
livering full loads of mail again. Shop- 
pers from East and West sections 
crossed over into each other’s area to see 
what the stores had for sale these days. 

The blockade itself ended under a 
technical protest. The Russians insisted 
on operating all the trains. U.S. and 
Britain said that wasn’t part of the 
plan, but they let the Russians have 
their way. Berliners didn’t care who ran 
the trains—the fact that they ran at all 
was good enough for them. 


OICE OF AMERICA broadcasters had 
V: new “cold war” on their hands. 
They were trying to tell the world 
about the end of the Berlin blockade. 
But those noisy Russians were making 
a mess of things. Newscasts from the 
U.S. and from Britain were disappear- 
ing into a maddening nightmare of 
shrieks, moans, toots and whistles. 

The West was being ‘treated to a 
jam session, Russian style, to keep the 
Voice of America away from the radio 
sets in Russian homes. It was the biggest 
air battle since World War II. Assistant 
Secretary of State George V. Allen told 
Congress the Russians were “jamming the 
air waves right to our shore line.” How 
were they managing to do it? 

Jamming crews sat at powerful trans- 
mitters near Minsk and Vladivostok, 
checking the air waves, hunting out 
British and American broadcasts. When 
they found one they tuned their trans- 
mitters to the same wave length and 
turned on the noise. Listeners, in 
search of news, heard only uproar— 
sounds of. throbbing airplane motors, 
clanking machinery, steamboat whistles, 
the monotonous thump of big drums, 
almost everything except human voices. 

The U.S. and Britain, trying to 
break through, poured out the news from 
61 high-powered transmitters. But, as the 
tempo of the broadcasts increased, the 
Russians stirred up more noise. They 
could spot a newscast and clatter it to 


pieces in seconds. They seemed deter. 
mined to outhowl every attempt to break 
through this newest Iron Curtain. 

American and British officials had 
their own idea why the Russians were 
making all the racket. They were cop. 
vinced the whole thing was a Soviet 
plot to black out news from the West 
about peace negotiations so Moscow 
could take all the credit for ending the 
Berlin blockade. 


ONGRESSMEN LOOKED OVER Goverp- 
ment expenses like a householder 
studying a family budget that had sud- 
denly gone awry. Everybody worried 
about the high cost of Government, 
but nobody could put together the 
right political formula for doing some- 
thing about it. 
Talk of thrift filled the air in both 
the Senate and the House. Paul H, 
Douglas, new Senator from __ Illinois 
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THE VOICE OF AMERICA 
. . Vs. toots, moans and whistles 


elected by the Democrats last autumn, 
said the way things are going the Gov- 
ernment is headed for a whopping 
deficit. He joined the Republicans in 
advocating that a nickel be cut from 
every dollar of Government spending. 
Chairman Walter F. George of the 
Senate Finance Committee said talk 
of raising taxes while business was 
slowing down was nonsense. Chairman 
Robert L. Doughton of the House Ways 
and Means Committee was inclined to 
agree. Everywhere in Congress, the talk 
was to spend less, not tax more. 

Still, appropriations crept _ steadily 
higher. Nearly every step of the way, 
Congress was voting the Government 
more money. Cutting costs was easier 
said than done. One Senator summed up 
the problem: 

“I think we're spending too much 
money. But I can’t vote to cut down on 
federal projects in my State when Sena- 
tors from States around me are voting to 
give their people more Government 
money. What can you-do but go along?” 
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NORTON COMPANY 


AVAILABLE FROM NORTON... 


the Most Complete Abrasive Service in the World 


VARIETY—abrasives for polishing, tumbling and lapping, 
grinding wheels, segments, bricks and sticks, coated 
abrasives* and sharpening stones* to meet all demands 


of industry. 
DISTRIBUTION—grinding wheel distributor stocks in over 
300 cities throughout the world, warehouse stocks in 
five industrial centers of the United States, factory 
stocks at the main Worcester plant and at the Norton 
plants “in Canada, England, Australia, France, Germany 


and Italy. 

ENGINEERING—a Norton field staff of abrasive engineers 
and Norton factory specialists co-operating with over 
2,500 distributor representatives the world over. 

RESEARCH—a staff of over 135 trained scientists and 
technicians in well-equipped laboratories—constantly 
developing new abrasives, new bonds and improved ! 
manufacturing processes. 


*Products of Behr-Manning Division 
[NORTON] : 
NORTON 
WAREHOUSES 


as 


PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO DETROIT 


NORTON COMPANY WORCESTER 
CESTER 6 MASS 
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Now ... with the advent of the Fairbanks-Morse 
Consolidation Line of diesel locomotives, fullest 
conversion to diesel power is made possible and 
practical for every railroad. 


Now ... for the first time—for every range of load- 
ing, speed, distance and grade, there is a standard 
diesel locomotive available to replace its custom- 
built steam-driven counterpart. 


Now ... The ‘C”’ Line stands ready to broaden the 
basic benefits of diesel locomotive power for the 
railroads of the world and their customers. 


Now ... ‘‘Highball,"’ America! 





When it comes to locomotives 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


a name worth remembering 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES + DIESEL ENGINES + STOKERS - SCALES » MOTORS 
GENERATORS + PUMPS + RAILROAD MOTOR CARS and STANDPIPES 
FARM EQUIPMENT MAGNETOS 








NOW... HIGHBALL, AMERICA ! 


- « - with the world’s most complete line of diesel locomotives 
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@ There are over 117 sizes and types of i 9 
Line locomotives. Here are a few of them. 


1600 hp. 
1600 hp. 


1600 hp. 
2000 hp. 
2000 hp. 
2400 hp. 
2400 hp. 
3200 hp. 
4000 hp. 
4800 hp. 
4000 hp. 
4800 hp. 
4000 hp. 
4800 hp. 
6000 hp. 
6000 hp. 
6000 hp. 
7200 hp. 
8000 hp. 
9600 hp. 


Local Freight (65 m.p.h.) 

Combination Freight & Passenger (85 m.p.h.) 
Passenger (100 m.p.h.) 

Freight (65 m.p.h.) 

Passenger (110 m.p.h.) 

Freight (65 m.p.h.) 

Passenger (120 m.p.h.) 

General Purpose Freight (65 m.p.h.) 

Standard Passenger (100 m.p.h.) 

All-purpose, Heavy, High Speed Passenger (120m.p.h.) 
Manifest Freight (65 m.p.h.) 

High Speed Freight (65 m.p.h.) 

Combination Freight & Passenger (85 m.p.h.) 
Freight (65 m.p.h.) 

Standard Freight (65 m_p.h.) 

Combination Freight & Passenger (85 m.p.h.) 
Heavy Mountain Passenger (100 m.p.h.) 

High Speed, Heavy Mountain Passenger (120 m.p.h.) 
Heavy, High Speed Freight (65 m.p.h.) 











High Speed, Heavy Mountain Freight (65 ee 
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HOW MANY WILL BE JOBLESS? 
SIGNS POINT TO 6,000,000 PEAK 


Holding on to jobs is getting 
to be a problem for many. Find- 
ing a new job is even harder. 
layoffs are increasing. 

Unemployment now exceeds 
3,000,000, is almost double six 
months ago. There is less work 
for factory hands, farmers, most 
skills. 

Job outlook is not as bleak 
as in the early ‘30s. But, as 
things stand, one worker in 10 
may be job hunting next year. 

Jobs are steadily becoming scarcer, 
harder to find. Layofts by industry are 
increasing again, after a lull. 


The number of those seeking jobs and 
unable to find jobs is estimated officially 


at about 3,100,000. It was 1,730,000 six _ 


months ago, 225,000 at war low. 

By early 1950, on the basis of trends 
now running, as many as 6,000,000 may 
be unemployed. Some estimates of Gov- 
emment appraisers are higher than that. 
Above 5,000,000, unemployment is con- 
sidered to be a problem that will attract 
attention of Congress. 

Squeeze on jobs is occurring as busi- 
ness activity slows a little. 

Goods are not selling as readily as 
they did. There is growing pressure to 
reduce prices. Yet labor unions are de- 
manding higher wages that add to costs. 
So long as rising costs could be passed 
on to consumers in the form of higher 
prices, employers made little effort to 
be sparing in the use of workers. 

Trends at work at this time force 
many industries to try to cut costs. 
Hourly rates of pay, under union pres- 
sure, still are rising. Employers, pressed 
to reduce their costs so that prices can 
be held stable or reduced, are forced to 
try to get along with fewer workers work- 
ing fewer hours. 

The factory work week, averaging 40.4 
hours a year ago, now averages 38.9 
hours. Work spreading, through shorter 
hours, is providing the equivalent of 
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Recovery Within 


nearly 700,000 nonagricultural jobs at 
present. Unemployment would be higher 
than it is if work were not being spread. 

Outlook for jobs in the period 
ahead, while not bright, is not as unfavor- 
able as in other periods of deflation. 

In 1920, for example, there were 42,- 
900,000 persons in the labor force at the 
boom high. Of these, only 600,000, or 1.4 
per cent, were out of jobs. Nine months 
later, 4,700,000 were jobless, represent- 
ing 10.8 per cent of the labor force. Dur- 
ing 1922, most unemployed found jobs. 

In 1929-33 occurred a drastic defla- 
tion. Nobody expects anything of that 
kind in the period ahead. The labor force 
in August, 1929, numbered 49,500,000. 
Jobless were 1,000,000. Four years later, 
only 36,900,000 had jobs and 14,700,000 
were without jobs. More than one worker 
out of four was looking for a job. Unem- 
ployment continued to be a problem un- 
til war removed it nine years later. 

In 1937-38, a sharp but short defla- 
tion occurred. The labor force had risen 
to 54,300,000. There were 7,100,000 un- 
employed, or a total of 13.1 per cent of 
the labor force, before the turn down. 
Within 11 months, 4,000,000 more lost 
their jobs, and more than 20 per cent of 
the labor force was unemployed. 





THE LINE ON PAYDAY 


Next Year Is Indicated 


In 1948-49, another turn is occurring. 
At the peak of employment in 1948, there 
were 61,700,000 persons holding jobs. 
When unemployment in that year was 
heaviest, it totaled 2,500,000. At the 
present time, the number of those with- 
out jobs has passed 3,000,000. The rise 
has been from a 1948 low of 1,600,000 
in October, 

In early 1950, on the basis of trends 
that appear to be fixed, unemployment is 
expected to be almost double its present 
volume. If that should occur, about one 
individual in, 10 will be without a job in 
1950. Back in 1938, one out of five per- 
sons seeking a job was unable to find a 
job. In 1933, the number was not far 
from one out of four. 

The problem of insuring jobs for all is 
complicated by two things. One is a 
steady increase in the number of persons 
who come into the labor force seeking 
jobs. That increase in recent years has ap- 
proached 1,000,000 a year. The second 
is the growing pressure upon employers 
to economize in the use of workers owing 
to the steady rise in hourly pay without 
a corresponding increase in productivity 
of workers. Management is under increas- 
ing pressure to improve efficiency. 

A minimum of 63,500,000 persons will 
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either be in jobs or seeking work during 
the year ahead, That assumes a much 
smaller addition to the labor force than 
has been occurring in recent years, If 
57,500,000 of those in the labor force 
hold jobs in 1950, that number still would 
be about the same as in 1946 and 10,000,- 
000 above the number of those who held 
jobs in 1940, which was considered a 
good year, 

The present rise in unemployment 
grows both from an increase in the num- 
ber seeking jobs and a decline in the 
number of actual jobs available. 

A rise in the number of unemployed 
to 6,000,000 by early months of next 
year will be expected to occur if the pro- 
duction rate in industry declines about 
15 per cent from its postwar peak, The 
decline that already has occurred covers 
about half of that ground, with the trend 
still downward. A setback of that size 
would be only half as great as the set- 
back either in 1920-21 or 1937-38. It 
would be known as a mild adjustment. 
Yet, for those who lose jobs or who are 
unable to find jobs, it will be serious. 

Downtrend is taking place in nearly 
all job fields, except government. 

Government, federal, State and local, 
civilian and military, is to give about 
7,500,000 jobs. Back in 1939, govern- 
ment gave 4,267,000 jobs, Government 
definitely is a growth industry faced with 
a future of expansion. 

Farms gradually are employing fewer 
workers, Farm employment, which was 
9,600,000 before the war, now is down to 
around 8,000,000. 
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Factories are the largest employers, 
but their job trend now is downward. 
Factory jobs totaled 16,388,000 late last 
year. Employment is down about 1,000,- 
000 from that level and may decline 


another ~ 600,000 in months ahead. 
Before the war, factories employed 
10,000,000. 


Construction provided jobs, on the 
site, numbering 1,150,000 before the 
war. In 1948, nearly 1,000,000 more jobs 
were given in that field. Now the trend 
is downward. By late 1949, construction 
jobs are unlikely to exceed 1,800,000. 


é : - 
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Trade is showing some decline in jobs 
provided. The chances are that 900,000 
fewer workers will be employed in trade 
by early 1950 than were employed late 
in 1948. At the peak, over 9,800,000 
were employed in this field. ; 

Service industries and finance have 
been an expanding field for jobs. Yet the 
peak of employment was only 6,400,000, 
or less than half the number employed 
in manufacturing and 3,000,000 less 
than in trade. A moderate decline in em- 
ployment by service industries is occur- 
ring now. 

Transportation and public utilities 
provide jobs for about 4,000,000. Not 
much fluctuation occurs in that job total. 

Mines give employment to around 
900,000. 

All through private business, employ- 
ers are looking for ways to keep costs 
from rising, or to reduce costs in order 
to be able to cut prices. In past periods, 
when the time came to reduce prices, 
employers often have been able to reduce 
rates of pay. Demands being pressed 
now are for higher rates of hourly pay. 
The result is a developing pressure to 
reduce the number of jobs as the one 
assured means of reducing costs. 

A rise in the number of unemployed 
is expected to gain momentum during 
second half of 1949. That rise, however, 
on basis of almost all appraisals made to 
date, is expected to be moderate rather 
than drastic. The general conclusion is 
that at some time in 1950 there again 
will be a rising trend in employment and 
a declining trend in unemployment. 
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Armed might of Britain is 
showing weakness. Navy is in 
fair shape. But Air Force is out 
of date. Army is crippled, too. 

Civilian projects, not military, 
get the first call on Government 
cash. Pressure at home is for 
butter, not guns. 

U.S., spending more for de- 
fense, is counted on to shore up 
British forces, help develop a 
fighting ally for American arms. 

At a time when the United States is 
engaged in a big expansion of its mili- 
tary spending, Britain is tending to 
hold down her outlays for arms. Reli- 
ance is placed on the U. S. to help get 
Britain in fighting trim. 

The British Government, strained 
financially, is concentrating on recovery 
and on improving the standard of living. 
Resources are flowing into housing, 


free medical services, food subsidies, 
not into big arms increases. 


The U.S., on the other hand, is. 


making its large spending increases on 
arms. Social services are stressed less, 
bombers and bases more. Lend-lease of 
American arms is to add to this trend at 
a time when pressures in Britain and in 
Europe are on the side of holding down 
military outlays. 

Defense spending in Britain in the 
fiscal year just starting, although larger 
than last year, is only a fraction of that 
planned in the U.S. For the military, 
the British are putting up a little more 
than $3,000,000,000. That is about 7.8 
per cent of the national income, or 
about $60 for each Briton, but it is 
only 22.9 per cent of the total budget. 

U.S. spending for defense in the 
coming fiscal year is to be $15,000,000,- 
000. About 6.7 per cent of the national 
income, or $100 per capita, this will 
account for 34 per cent of the national 
budget. Lend-lease, for Britain and 
other signers of the Atlantic Treaty, 
will increase U.S. arms outlays. 

Britain, although next door to danger 
spots in Europe, is cutting the over-all 
size of her armed forces somewhat. By 
the end of next March, the number of 
Britons in uniform will be down from 
790,000 to 750,000. The U.S., farther 
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BRITAIN: A WEAKER ALLY 


Reported from LONDON 


from danger spots, is getting ready to 
cut defense forces from 1,687,000 to 
1,616,000. After these cuts are made, 
about 1.56 per cent of Britain’s resi- 
dents will be in uniform, against about 
1.13 per cent of all Americans. 

The U.S. is carrying military burdens 
formerly borne by the British in the 
Mediterranean, Greece and Turkey. 
British garrisons have been pulled out 
of Palestine, India and Pakistan. Britain’s 
military load, thus, is lighter than in any 
other peacetime period for generations. 
Yet the country is not in a position to 
send modern bombers or armored divi- 
sions against an aggressor. 

Britain’s armed forces have deteri- 
orated as the Labor Government has 
given top places to social measures and 
recovery. What is happening to these 
forces is this: 

The Army has a strength of more than 
400,000 and gets more than a third of 
the defense budget. But all it could 
provide quickly for use overseas would 
be skilled officers, some surplus equip- 
ment and a couple of divisions. 

A big trouble is that the regulars 
spend much of their time training 
draftees, who return to civil life after 
18 months’ service. Equipment of latest 
types is lacking, partly because of 
wishes to take advantage of the newest 
designs and to mesh plans with the 
United States. 

The Royal Air Force finds it hard to 
recruit skilled personnel. Morale at 
ground stations is low. Equipment, 
especially modern bombers, is short. 
Britain has been talking of getting 150 
surplus B-29s from the U.S. Mean- 
while, the U.S. Air Force is helping to 
provide greater security by keeping 90 
B-29s, manned and armed, at British 
bases. (See page 35.) 

The RAF is trying to double its 

strength in jet fighters with a budget 
increase of $52,000,000. But jet bomb- 
ers, despite Britain’s advanced know- 
how, are still in the planning stage. 
_ The Royal Navy is nearer fighting 
trim than the Royal Air Force or the 
Army. Naval emphasis is on air power. 
Large carriers are being modernized, 
new ones are being built. Eventually, the 
big striking elements are to be 15 squad- 
rons of naval bombers in place of 15 
battleships, as in 1939. 

Two battleships are in the active 
fleet now, along with 15 cruisers, 33 
destroyers and 30 submarines. Three 
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MILITARY SPENDING IN 
U.S. AND BRITAIN 


Britain U.S. 


Current military 


outlays $3.04 billion $15 billion 
% of nat’] 
budget 22.9 34 
% of nat’] 
income 7.8 6.7 
Uniformed forces, 
present 790,000 1,687,000 


Uniformed forces, 


new fiscal yr. 750,000 1,616,000* 
% of population 

in uniform in 

new fiscal yr. 1.56 1.127 


*Authorization that has passed House 
and is pending in Senate. 











battleships are being used for training, 
about 50 warships are on loan to Com- 
monwealth governments and _ about 
300 craft of various types are “in moth 
balls.” 

Scientific studies are benefiting from 
$400,000,000 in appropriations. Work 
is going on in the atomic field, and there 
are at least pilot operations in antiair- 
craft missiles, long-range rockets, germ 
warfare, nerve gases and high-speed 
submarines. 

Britain’s potential for making war 
still is large. U.S. experts view her as 
a reliable and valuable ally. But wel- 
fare measures and economic recovery, 
rather than defense, are getting top 
priority from the Labor Government. 





H.M.S. ‘TRIUMPH’ 
. . . butter first, bombers second 
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Our Own Armament Race 
Services Rush Novel Weapons to Win Funds 


Search for fancy weapons is 
getting hotter. Armed services 
are after something that will win 
a war in one shot. 

Idea is that the service with 
the best weapon will get the most 
cash when Congress passes out 
defense funds. 

Air Force offers bombers that 
can fight overseas from U. S. 
bases. Navy offers jet fighters 
that can catch the bombers. But 
Army, on the side lines, still 
thinks riflemen win wars. 


With a $15,000,000,000 ceiling on 
detense cash for the year ahead, each 
military service now is stepping up its 
scramble to get the lion’s share of 
that cash. The scramble centers 
around superweapons designed to 
win a quick war. 

Air Force is on top of the heap at the 
moment. Its appeal to Congress is with 
big bombers, advertised as a simple 
means of winning wars by wiping out 
enemy cities from bases at home. The air- 
men are contracting to spend $300,000,- 
000 to get 39 new B-36s as their new 


basic weapon. To get these bombers, the 
military planners have torpedoed a 
$189,000,000 aircraft carrier promoted 
by the Navy for a job similar to that as- 
signed to the big bombers. 

Now the Navy demonstrates that it 
has a jet fighter that can rise more than 
40,000 feet in 6.5 minutes. That fighter, 
so the claim is, turns the B-36 bomber 
into a sitting duck. Russia, in turn, in- 
sists publicly that she has jet fighters 
that can top anything the U.S. has. 
The Air Force, with a jet that takes 23 
minutes to rise to higher bomber levels, 
claims that fighter airplanes at 40,000 
feet would skid too much to make them 
effective. Other services are hinting that 
maybe the Air Force got left behind in 
the competitive development of jet 
fighters. 

Latest appeal for more defense dollars 
is based on developing other super- 
weapons in the guided-missile field. Air- 
men want to raise the ante here by an- 
other $200.000,000 for a missile-testing 
range. They promise future development 
of missiles that can carry the atom bomb 
5,000 miles to a target—missiles guided 
automatically by the stars and traveling 
at speeds faster than sound. 

Admirals agree that such weapons will 
be handy in time, but add that they need 
money to meet their immediate problem 
of the Schnorkel submarine. New weap- 
ons, they insist, are needed to combat 
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SECRETARY JOHNSON 
Can one weapon insure victory? 
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new submarines that could isolate U, §, 
in wartime. If the seas are lost, they point 
out, U.S. couldn’t begin to get by air the 
vast supplies it needs from abroad. 

Army, on the side lines, does little 
arguing. The generals are quietly assum- 
ing that they will get the short end of any 
search for a weapon that wins wars 
easily. They assume, too, that future war, 
in the end, will be won or lost after a 
long struggle by the infantryman with a 
gun in his hand. Army, at this time, is 
even losing control over its own tactical 
air-support weapons. 

Weapon planners, in the midst of this 
scramble for weapons that will win favor 
in Congress, are having a field day. The 
accompanying diagram shows how the 
situation is beginning to appear to some 
of them. This ultimate dream weapon 
has been suggested—with tongue in cheek 
—as the last word in weapons to solve 
all of the tactical problems of a quick 
war. It is multiple purpose and does 
all of the things that all of the services— 
except the infantry—think a weapon 
should do. Its drawing-board designers 
insist that it incorporates everything 
needed to give it glamour for Congress. 
And it eliminates the arguments about 
which service will operate the basic 
weapon for defense, as all services would 
thus have the same weapon. 

Weapon planners are striving toward 
weapons that will fly higher than any- 
thing else, break all speed records, com- 
bat submarines, stop a _ ground-force 
attack, wipe out enemy installations 
thousands of miles away, and be cheap 
to build. The diagram is offered by the 
planners as a composite of those ideas 
now being developed. 

Actually, Congress is becoming be- 
wildered by the claims and counterclaims 
now being made for weapons on which 
to base U. S. defenses. Atom bombs were 
supposed to be the answer for every- 
thing. But then it developed that the 
atom has its limits. It’s worthless unless 
delivered to the target. And it cannot 
stop a big land assault, a submarine cam- 
paign against U.S. shipping, or air at- 
tacks against U.S. cities. Even bombing 
of enemy industry and cities turns out 
to be less effective than was supposed in 
wartime. Re-examination of German pro- 
duction records is showing that bomb 
raids killed a lot of civilians and de- 
stroyed a lot of buildings, but did not 
knock out German production. 

Out of the array of superweapons now 
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Dream Weapon, or Whither Unification ? 


A war planner’s vision of the ultimate in a multipurpose 








SPEED: LAND-—SO MPH 

SEA—(SURFACE) 30 KNOTS 
(SUBMERGED) 20 KNOTS 

AIR—700 MPH (W/TAIL WIND) 

RANGE: LAND—1,000 MILES 

SEA— 25,000 MILES 

AIR—NO LIMIT 

WILL SAVE THE GOVERNMENT 

MILLIONS!! 


cosT: 


155MM GUN 
NIGHT DEPOSITORY 


CONNING TOWER 
TANK COMMANDER 


'§ (ALSO FIRES 6 INCH HC) cjemmsemmmagpsseet 


weapon for a single defense service of the future 


SHIP 
NOTE: ASSIGNMENT OF MARINE DETACHMENT ABOARD THIS { Se} 1S NOT ANTICIPATED! 
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being advanced as the new answer for 
everything, as a result, is coming the 
suspicion that no one weapon can insure 
a quick victory. While the appeal is for 
something dramatic, Congress is begin- 
ning seriously to mull over this testimony 
by Gen. Omar Bradley, Army Chief of 
Staff: “Ultimately, a war between nations 
is reduced to one man defending his land 
while another tries to invade it. What- 
ever the devastation in his cities and the 
disorder in his existence, man will not be 
conquered until you fight him for his 
life.” On that basis, a variety of weap- 
ons and a variety of military services 
are needed. Attempts to find one weap- 
on, relatively cheap at that, just com- 
plicate the whole problem, as the Army’s 
top strategist sees it. 

What’s happening now, really, is that 
Congress, in groping for the most effec- 
tive defense plan within the present dol- 
lar ceiling, is being faced with two 
theories of how U. S. should be defended 
in peacetime: 
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One theory, championed by Defense 
Secretary Louis Johnson and the Air 
Force, insists that one basic weapon in 
the armed forces should be built up to 
war strength at the expense of other 
weapons, even if that basic weapon may 
become cbsolete in a few years. The 
purpose is to get maximum protection if 
war should come now, to base U.S. 
hopes for victory in such a war on the 
means for a quick counterattack. Result 
is the present emphasis on rival claims 
for single weapons, each designed to 
win a war by itself. 

The other theory, held by many of the 
top military planners, is that defense 
dollars should go toward experimenting 
with large numbers of weapons at this 
time. Idea is that war isn’t likely to come 
in the next few years, that a big arsenal 
filled with one type of weapon probably 
will be obsolete by the time it is needed. 
Instead, these planners want to spend 
more on developing several types of 
guided missiles, a full set of Army air- 


borne armored equipment, a supercar- 
rier, some antisubmarine equipment, 
other weapons to test for future use. 

Guided missiles, under this program, 
would get more weapons dollars. Official 
estimates indicate now that these missiles 
could replace most fighter planes as an 
antibomber weapon within five years, 
then gradually take over bomber func- 
tions in the following decade. Other 
types might replace most of the Army’s 
artillery, still others be used against 
enemy targets from Navy submarines 
within a few years. 

Nonetheless, the scramble for a single 
basic weapon for the armed forces is 
reaching new intensity. Outcome of that 
scramble is to be seen in the U.S. de- 
fense budget as finally approved by Con- 
gress for the year that starts on July 1. 
The winner, if Congress goes along with 
the superweapon theory, then will emerg: 
with the lion’s share of the nation’s 
$15,000,000,000 fund for military spend- 
ing in the year ahead. 
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MORE VOTING POWER FOR WEST 


Population’s Moves Remake Electoral Map 


Voters on the move are chang- 
ing the U. S. political map. Popu- 
lation shifts are to influence both 
parties next election. 

Western States, gaining stead- 
ily, are drawing ballot power 
away from the East and South. 
Border States are slipping, too. 

The West is to be a richer 
prize than ever for the presiden- 
tial candidates of 1952. 


Political power, politicians are be- 
ginning to discover, is moving west- 
ward with the people. Population shifts 
of the last decade are taking new wads 
of electoral votes to the Pacific Coast 
States. Two thirds of the votes to be 
moved after the 1950 census will be 
snatched from older settled areas of 
the nation and given to California, 
Oregon and Washington. 

This means that the Western vote will 
look even better to presidential candi- 
dates in 1952 than it did in 1948. It 
means that the two parties must give 
more attention to political trends and de- 
mands of the Far West and the South- 
west. The political planners already are 
beginning to figure what this is to mean 
for the future. The political power of the 
Far West has more than doubled in 40 
years at the expense of population losses 
for the East, the Middle West, Border 
and Southern States, and that fact is be- 
ginning to sink in. 

The new gains will result from a 
division of seats in the House of Repre- 
sentatives to be made after the next 
census. Each State has an electoral vote 
equal to the total of its members in the 
House and Senate. House seats are 
divided among the States according to 
their population. The allotments are 
changed after each census—by order of 
the Constitution —to make certain that 
each State gets the number of members 
to which its population entitles it. This 
takes care of immigration and movement 
of people from one State to another. 

Thirteen seats in the House—and a 
corresponding number of electoral votes 
—will be shifted after the next census as 
the population figures now stand. In this 
change, seven States will gain and 12 
States will lose House seats, 
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PACIFIC COAST'S GAIN 


The table below shows how the 
Far West is gaining political power 
chiefly at the expense of the East, the 
South and the Border States. Elec- 
toral votes are measured by seats in 
Congress. House seats are shifted 
after each census to correspond to the 
population of States. The table shows 
the division of House seats since 1910, 
with estimates of what will happen 
after 1950. No reapportionment was 
made after the 1920 census. 


State 1910 1930 1940 ney 
(est. 

East 124 123 121 118 
Conn. 5 6 6 6 
Del. 1 1 1 1 
Me. 4 8 8 3 
Mass. a6 AIS ae 
N. H. 2 2 2 2 
N. J. pes 1 is 2: ace 
N. Y. as:.-45 455.48 
Pa. 36: .° $4. -88 32 
mi, 8 2 2 2 
Vt. 2 1 £ 1 
South 104 102 105 101 
Ala. 10 8 
Ark. if 7 7 6 
Fla. 4 5 6 a 
Ga, qo... 202, 360 9 
La. 8 8 8 8 
Miss. 8 7 7 6 
N. C, st ele <a 
S.C. 7 6 6 6 
Tenn. 10 9 10 9 
Tex. oe Si. 2) 322 
Va. 10 9 9 9 
Border States 47 48 42 389 
Ky. ll 9 9 8 
Md. 6 6 6 6 
Mo. 16: 30 288 388 
Okla. 8 9 8 7 
W. Va. 6 6 6 6 
Middle West 127 124 118 120 
Ill. 2). ae: ee 
Ind. fo° FS ae 12 
Ta. ll 9 8 8 
Kans. 8 T 6 6 
Mich. in: hy: a 
Minn. 10 9 9 9 
Nebr. 6 5 4 4 
N. Dak. 3 2 2 2 
Ohio 23. 34. 38: 3s 

S. Dak. 3 2 2 A 
Wis. cae) ars ao 
Mountain States 14 14 16 15 
Ariz. 1 1 2 2 
Colo. 4 4 4 8 
Ida. 2 2 3 2 
Mont. 2 2 2 2 
Nev. 1 1 1 1 
N. Mex 1 1 s 2 
Utah 2 2 2 2 
Wyo 1 1 1 1 
Pacific Coast 19: SRD 98° ee 
Calif. it: 20 = SS SO 
Oreg. 3 8 4 5 
Wash. 5 6 6 7 








The biggest gainer, as matters stand, 
will be California. It picks up seven seats, 
Oregon and Washington will gain one 
each. Florida, alone among the Eastem 
and Southern States, will pick up one 
seat. Indiana, Michigan and Texas, win- 
ning population and industries alike, will 
get one more seat each. 

Three of these seats are scheduled to 
go out of the industrial East. New York 
loses two; Pennsylvania, one. Six seats 
go out of the South: one each from Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Georgia, Mississippi, 
North Carolina and Tennessee. Three 
seats go from Border States: One each 
from Kentucky, Missouri and Oklahoma. 
One goes from Colorado, a Mountain 
State. 

Democratic gains? Democrats argue 
that they stand to gain from the shift in 
population for two reasons. First, the big 
population shift came from nine States 
predominantly Democratic. Most of the 
persons moving out of these States would 
tend to be Democrats, and thus tend to 
give the Democrats a better chance at 
winning the Far Western electoral votes. 

And, second, the persons who moved 
from New York, Pennsylvania and Colo- 
rado were chiefly workers who went into 
other States to find jobs during the war. 
These, so the argument goes, are more 
often Democratic than Republican. 

Republicans are inclined to argue these 
points. They say the exodus from South- 
ern and Border States was chiefly that of 
Negroes looking for better economic op- 
portunity than they had before. Having 
been refused a vote in the South by 
Democrats, Republicans say it is doubtful 
that these Negroes would vote Demo- 
cratic elsewhere. 

As to the subtraction of electoral votes 
from New York, Pennsylvania and Colo- 
rado, Republicans say the departure of 
Democrats only tends to give their party 
a better chance to carry these States. The 
swap may give the Democrats a better 
chance of winning the 48 electoral votes 
of California, Oregon and Washington. 
But, at the same time, the subtraction of 
Democratic votes from the total vote in 
New York, Pennsylvania and Colorado 
gives the Republicans a better chance of 
winning the 84 electoral votes of these 
States. They figure that 84 for 48 is a 
pretty good swap. 

Two new States may alter the make- 
up of both House and Senate and add 
six new electoral votes to the calcula- 
tions for 1952. Strong movements are 
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under way for the admission of Alaska 
and Hawaii as States. If they are ad- 
mitted, each would be entitled to two 
Senators and to one House member. 

On the basis of present population, 
neither would be entitled to two House 
members, although Hawaii might come 
fairly close to it. One way of handling 
the House membership for the two new 
States would be in the same way Con- 
gress provided in advance for the ad- 
mission of House members from Arizona 
and New Mexico in 1910. 

Up to that time, each new apportion- 
ment of House members had been taken 
care of simply by increasing the mem- 
bership of the House. This was done 
again in 1910. The House membership 
was increased from 386 to 433 with a 
provision that, if New Mexico and 
Arizona were admitted to the union, the 
total should become 435. That is what 
happened. 

The political changes since that 
time are reflected by the table on page 


16. The House membership has been 
frozen at 435 and in later censuses these 
seats have been moved about among the 
States to correspond to _ population 
changes. Reapportionment of the House 
now is all but automatic. 

The industrial East, including the 
New England States, has lost members 
regularly since 1910. Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania stood at their peak in 1910 
and have lost ground since. New York 
and New Jersey hit their peak in 1930 
and New York now is losing ground. 

The South, for the most part, lost 
ground. Migrations of Negroes and am- 
bitious whites seeking better economic 
opportunity steadily cut the South’s po- 
litical power, in spite of its high birth 
rate. Florida and Texas gained steadi- 
ly. Louisiana held its ground. North 
Carolina gained, but now is losing 
ground. 

Border States lost steadily. Missouri 
and Kentucky had the biggest losses. 
Maryland and West Virginia held their 


ground. Oklahoma hit its peak in 1930 
and has been losing since. 

The Middle West is a big loser. Made 
up largely of farm States, it found its 
population moving toward industrial 
centers. Only Michigan and Ohio were 
able to run counter to the sectional trend, 
gaining ground since 1910. All other 
Middle Western States lost power. 

The Mountain States remained al- 
most static. New Mexico and Arizona 
each has gained a seat since 1910. The 
others stood still; but now Colorado is to 
lose a seat. 

Pacific Coast made the big gains. 
California alone increased its industrial 
employment by 95 per cent from 1939 to 
1947. Each of the three States gained 
steadily, and California has almost trebled 
its number of House seats since 1910. 

The Far West now can yell loudly 
enough to be heard by the politicians. 
The Mountain and Pacific Coast States 
have about an eighth of the House seats 
and almost a sixth of the electoral votes. 











After 1950 Census... Changes in Make-Up of the House 
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GERMANY GROWING TOO STRONG? 


Reported from PARIS and FRANKFURT 


Comeback of Germany is com- 
plicating a “‘cold war” settle- 
ment. Former enemy, arising, is 
becoming the strongest part of 
Europe. 

West Germany has the indus- 
try, big production, goods for 
trade. East Germany, Russia’s 
part, has food and little else. 

New bargaining for a German 
settlement finds Moscow on the 
short end. Divided Germany 
helps the U.S., not Russia. 


Americans and Russians, making a 
new try to agree on what is to be done 
with Germany, are coming up against 
the fact that Germany itself has 
changed. 

Plans for controlling Germany that 
were put forward at the end of World 
War II are going into the wastebasket. 
New plans, adjusted to the hard facts 
of the new Germany, are being sought. 

What worries the diplomats is that 
Germany is no longer flat on its back, 
is no longer just the ruin of a country 
that sought to rule the world and failed. 
Instead, the Germany coming up for ex- 
amination next week at the meeting of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers in Paris has 
what it takes to become the most power- 
ful nation in continental Europe, exclud- 
ing only Russia itself. 

In the portions of Germany occupied 
by the Western powers and by Russia 
there are 67,000,000 Germans, a popula- 
tion larger than that of Britain or of 
France. Many of these Germans are 
skilled workers, unmatched for industrial 
know-how save in Britain and in U.S. 
Their country has the largest industrial 
potential outside the U.S. and Russia. 

As the map on this page shows, the 
Germany now to be worked upon is split 
into pieces. In the West, the U.S., 
Britain and France have pooled their 
zones of occupation to create a new 
nation. This nation of West Germany has 
a new government, a constitution all its 
own. In the East there are three addi- 
tional portions. One portion is occupied 
by Russia, another is incorporated into 
the new Poland and the third part has 
been absorbed by the Soviet Union. 
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A united Germany, as proposed by 
Russia, concerns the pooling of West 
Germany and the Russian-occupied por- 
tion of East Germany. Problem for the 
powers is how to put together a Germany 
that is on its own, that can earn its way, 
and yet is not in a position to cause 
trouble in the future the way it did in 
the past. 

The idea of unity appeals to all Ger- 
mans. They see a chance of making 
a further comeback as a world power by 
playing off the U. S. and its allies against 
Russia. But, to understand what is in- 
volved in the negotiations for unity, now 
that the foreign ministers of the Big 
Four are to meet again, if is necessary to 
get an understanding of what there is 
inside Germany today. 

West Germany is the strongest part 
of the country. Even without the Russian 
zone, West Germany already is rivaling 
France as the leading industria! power 
of continental Europe west of Russia. 

Population of West Germany is about 
45,000,000. Germans of the West are 
highly skilled, makers of machine tools, 
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high-grade steel and precision instru. 
ments, workers of an industrial nation, 

Industrial output of West Germany, 
over all, is about 80 per cent of prewar 
levels. The West German Ruhr is the in- 
dustrial powerhouse of the European con- 
tinent. : 

Steel poured and cast in West Ger. 
many today is reaching the rate of 8,800, 
000 tons a year. Output is coming close 
to the total of French steel production 
and is up to 70 per cent of Britain’s out- 
put. 

Coal mined in West Germany is ex- 
ceeding an annual rate of 135,000,000 
tons of hard coal or hard-coal equivalent 
in lignite and brown coal. This is more 
than twice the amount of coal that the 
French are mining in France and in the 
Saar, a German region now tied to the 
French economy. 

Production of chemicals and ma- 
chinery in West Germany is climbing 
close to the prewar rate. Factories 
thought to have been completely de- 
stroyed by wartime bombing are back 
in full production. Output in some in- 
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dustries is lagging, but the trend on the 
whole is upward. 

Food alone is lacking to make West 
Germany the leading power of Western 
Europe. Neat farms, cultivated right up 
to the factory walls, produce only a part 
of the food that West Germans need. 
To support more than two thirds of the 
population of prewar Germany, West 
Germany has only a little more than one 
third of the farm land. The chart on this 
page shows Germany’s prewar economic 
strength. “Cold war” has divided Ger- 
many in two, blocking the normal flow 
of food from East Germany to West Ger- 
many. Much of the $1,000,000,000 that 
American taxpayers are spending for 
support of the West German economy 
this year is going for food. 

U.S. aim in building up West Ger- 
many is to make the Germans better able 
to support themselves and to contribute 
to the recovery of Western Europe. Now 
that West Germany is making a rapid 
comeback, however, Russia is easing 
off the “cold war,” ending the blockade 
of Berlin and West Germany, offering to 
pool Russian-occupied East Germany 
with West Germany. As a result, Western 
experts are taking a new look at what 
Russia has to offer in its zone of occupa- 
tion. 

East Germany, the part occupied by 
Russia, has no industrial power to match 
the growing might of West Germany. 


Population of the Soviet zone now is 
about 22,000,000, less than half the pop- 
ulation of West Germany. Most of the 
Germans of Russia’s zone are farmers or 
farm workers; there is a lower proportion 
of skilled workers than in the West. 

Industrial recovery in the Russian zone 
lags far behind the industrial comeback 
of the West. Production of industry in 
the Soviet area in 1948 climbed only 26 
per cent over the previous year, West 
German output rose 50 per cent. 

Russia’s policy at the war’s end was to 
strip East Germany of plants that could 
be used in Russia. Recently, in an effort 
to ‘rescue the foundering economy of 
East Germany, Russia sent steel mills 
and other factories back to the zone, But 
Russia is taking profits and products of 
East Germany for herself and her allies. 
Little is left for East Germans. 

Twice, Communist leaders of East 
Germany have been forced to cut down 
the targets in their two-year recovery 
plan, started last year. An all-German 
economic commission, a group led by 
Communists, announced several months 
ago that only revived trade between 
East Germany and West Germany could 
save the Russian zone from economic 
collapse. 

Main contribution of the Soviet zone 
to .a united Germany will be food. The 
area produces a large surplus of beet 
sugar and potatoes, for example, while 


West Germany now is importing 523,- 
000 tons of sugar and 346,000 tons of 
potatoes from other countries over and 
above the amount imported before the 
war. Now, however, Russia is taking so 
much of East Germany’s food for herself 
and her allies that East Germans are 
getting a smaller food ration than West 
Germans. 

Berlin, traditional capital of a united 
Germany, appeared a year ago to be one 
of the chief assets of the Russian zone 
that surrounds it. But the “air lift” has 
proved otherwise. Russia has given up 
the effort to force the Western powers 
out. Berlin as a whole is more anti- 
Communist than ever before. 

All in all, Western experts are finding 
that the Soviet zone of occupation has 
less to offer West Germany, proportionate- 
ly, than in 1945 when the war ended. 
Russia’s bargaining position will be 
weaker, not stronger, in terms of material 
contributions when the foreign ministers 
start talking about a united Germany. 
But Russia is counting on other factors 
to improve her position. 

The “lost Germany” is the name 
given by Germans to the territories east 
of the Soviet zone of occupation that 
once were German. The nation that 
dreamed for more than 20 years of taking 
Alsace-Lorraine back from France is not 
likely to forget that 20 per cent of Ger- 
many’s prewar territory is under for- 
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GERMAN COAL MINE & CABBAGE FIELD 
... the largest industrial potential outside the U. S. and Russia 
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eign flags to the East. Russia is counting 
on Russian control of these lands to per. 
suade Germans that they can get them 
back only by dealing with Russia. 

Poland’s new territories to the West. 
a part of Germany before World War [J 
now are absorbed into the new Poland. 
Rich farm lands, a great coal-mining 
basin and well-equipped ports, which 
once contained 8,600,000 Germans. now 
are worked by 6,000,000 Poles. Racing 
through a program of mass settlement, 
the Poles deported Germans to the West 
and brought in Poles from the East, 
where Russia has taken territory that 
was Polish. 

Poland is turning nearly 40 per cent of 
all state investment into the industry and 
agriculture of the “recovered territories,” 
Coal production in the Silesian mines 
once owned by Germans is back to 70 
per cent of prewar output. About 7,500.- 
000 acres of uncultivated land has been 
plowed and sown. 

Poles consider the Western boundaries 
of their country to be fixed, They have 
abolished the “Ministry of Recovered 
Territories.” The former German areas 
now produce 32 per cent of Poland’s 
coal, 50 per cent of the coke, 70 per cent 
of the freight cars and 30 per cent of the 
sugar of Poland. 

Russia, however, is in a position to 
control the Polish Government through 
the Polish Communist Party, which runs 
the country, The Russians, who divided 
Poland with Nazi Germany in 1939, 
could force the Polish Government to 
give up part of its newly acquired ter- 
ritories to a united Germany in the future. 

Russia’s Germany, the northern part 
of East Prussia, is already incorporated 
into the Soviet Union, The U.S. has 
agreed to support Russia’s claim to this 
area when the peace treaty is written. 
But the U.S. holds that the Western 
boundaries of the territory now adminis- 
tered by Poland may still be revised in 
favor of a united Germany. 

What is likely to happen at the 
meeting of the Council of Foreign Minis- 
ters is that Germany will remain divided 
as it is now or that West Germany and 
the Soviet-occupied zone will be united, 
leaving Poland’s frontiers as they are for 
the present. A breakdown at the Paris 
meeting will mean the continued de- 
velopment of West Germany and, for 
East Germany, possible economic col- 
lapse. Agreement in Paris will result in 
unity for the Western and _ Russian- 
occupied portions of Germany, the crea- 
tion of a nation that may well become 
the strongest industrial power in con- 
tinental Europe. In any case there is 
little likelihood of a letup in the struggle 
between East and West for control of 
Germany, a struggle in which a reviving 
Germany will seek to profit. 
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Clue to Soviet Shift: Doubt of U.S. Bust 


Reported from WASHINGTON and MOSCOW 


Real reason for Russia’s shift 
in tactics is that the U.S. future 
looks brighter than Stalin once 
thought it would. 

Idea that U. S. might not crack 
up after all is catching on in 
Moscow. U. S.-British war doesn’t 
seem certain, either. 

Russian leaders are deciding 
they must live with capitalism, 
or drift to war. So a softer policy 
is given a trial now. 

Premier Joseph Stalin, in Moscow, 
is changing his mind about what is 
going to happen in the U.S. He no 
longer is so sure that U.S. capitalism 
is going to blow up with a bang, giv- 
ing Russia an early chance to pick up 
the pieces. 

This altered viewpoint appears to be 
having an influence on decisions in Rus- 
sia that concern the “cold war.” The line 
of thought that now prevails in Moscow 


seems to be this: If capitalism is to sur- 
vive, then Russia must either find a basis 


for living alongside capitalist countries: 


or else accept the drift toward war of the 
shooting kind. 

Clues to the new decision that Mr. 
Stalin has reached are provided by a 
rather violent debate among Russian 
economists about the U.S, future, This 
has revolved around the views of Prof. 
Eugene S. Varga, formerly Russia’s No. 1 
brain-truster on economic trends, 

Mr. Varga, in a book published in 
1946, predicted that a serious capitalist 
crisis would not occur for about 10 years 
after the end of World War II, He also 
held that capitalism, under the stress of 
war and postwar conditions, had been 
modified in the direction of socialism. 
His views ran counter to those of such 
powerful members of the Politburo as 
Andrei Zhdanov and N. A. Voznesensky. 
He was denounced for his heresy by 
other Soviet economists and, as punish- 
ment, was demoted and disgraced. 

Premier Stalin, however, now seems 
to have decided that Mr. Varga was 
right, after all. Prominent figures who 
opposed Mr. Varga are out of power. 
Mr. Zhdanov is dead, Mr. Voznesensky 
is no longer head of the State Planning 
Commission and has been purged from 
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the Politburo. Soviet strategy apparently 
is swinging away from the “tough” 
policies that those men had been push- 
ing and is moving toward a new policy 
of attempted conciliation with the West. 

Actual words of the debate that has 
been raging among Russia’s top planners 
have been made available to the outside 
world by the American Council of 
Learned Societies and the Social Science 
Research Council. 

The arguments are long and involved. 





ECONOMIST VARGA 
. right, wrong, right 


The language is that of Marxist doctrine 
and is obscure to most Westerners. Yet, 
out of this debate, obviously of historic 
importance inside Russia, the people of 
the United States can get an idea of how 
they and their system look through So- 
viet eyes. 

What is to happen in capitalist 
countries is at the heart of the Soviet dis- 
cussion. 

The Varga view is that World War II 
has brought important changes in the 
capitalist world and that a‘ major crisis 
thereby has been postponed until 1955 at 
the earliest. Mr. Varga added that the 
war demonstrated that capitalist coun- 
tries can plan for the welfare of the state 
as a whole, rather than for “monopolist 
groups” alone, and, therefore, may be 
able to surmount crises. 

The opposing view, which adherents 
declare is based on the teachings of Marx 


and Engels, Lenin and Stalin, is that 
capitalism is in the midst of a “general 
crisis” and is heading for inevitable 
downfall. This crisis, according to Mr. 
Varga’s critics, is leading to “increased 
exploitation of the masses by the bour- 
geoisie,” preparation for a new war by 
“imperialists” and a “sharpening of the 
struggle” between capitalist and Com- 
munist systems. 

Mr. Varga accepted the Marxist-Lenin- 
ist teachings that “a financial oligarchy 
rules in the imperialist countries, regard- 
less of the form of political superstruc- 
ture, and that a merging of the financial 
oligarchy and the state takes place.” He 
went on: “There is no question. that 
monopoly utilizes the state in order to 
pump an additional portion of surplus 
value into its pocket through the state. 
There is no quarrel over all this.” 

But Mr. Varga insisted that “the usual 
function of the state as an instrument of 
the financial oligarchy for plundering the 
working people can come into conflict 
with its function . . . in defense of the 
country. A situation can arise and has 
arisen in time of war in which the state, 
in the interests of conducting the war 
in the general interests of all monopolies 

. has been compelled to act against 
the interests of individual monopolies.” 

In other words, Mr. Varga held that 
capitalist states never act in the interests 
of working people, but, to preserve them- 
selves, sometimes do act against the in- 
terests of some monopolies. 

The anti-Varga view denied this. Said 
an opponent: “Comrade Varga’s proposi- 
tion distorts reality. Dictating their will 
to the state, the American monopolies 
squeezed tremendous profits out of war 
orders. In four years of the war, their 
profits came to $87,000,000,000. Never- 
theless, for various political and economic 
considerations, the American monopolies 
... considered it expedient during the war 
not to raise the prices of many consumers’ 
goods. This was the policy of the monop- 
olies and of the state which they control. 
But Comrade Varga depicts the regula- 
tion of consumers’ goods prices as a policy 
of the state directed against the interests 
of the monopolies, to the damage of the 
monopolies.” That contention, according 
to old-line Communists, is absurd. 

Planning by capitalist states was an- 
other bone of contention between Mr. 
Varga and his critics. Mr. Varga ob- 
served: “If a capitalistic country carries 
on a war with armies of several million 
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men, the general staff must be able to 
say beforehand: Next year we will need 
such and such items for the army—so 
many planes, tanks and so on . . . Since 
the resources of the country in compari- 
son with the [military] requirements and 
the needs of the population are limited, 
it is necessary to plan...” 

Replied a critic: “To speak of the possi- 
bility of planning under capitalism is like 
talking about hot ice. The very concept 
of capitalism excludes planning. Yet 
Comrade Varga asserts that, during the 
war, an army of millions of soldiers was 
organized in a ‘planned manner’ and 
arms, food supplies and the like were 
prepared for them in a ‘planned manner.’ 
But is it possible to confuse this even in 
the slightest with real planning, with the 
planning of a national economy? Alex- 
ander of Macedon had the kind of plan of 
which Comrade Varga speaks.” 

Mr. Varga and his opponents also split 
over the Marshall Plan, the possibility of 
war between capitalist nations, and the 
colonial system. 

The Marshall Plan, in the Varga 
view, came about through the “impover- 
ishment” of Western European countries 
after the war, which forced them to ac- 
cept the “dictates” of the United States. 
His opponents contended that this inter- 
pretation was nonsense. They held that 
the Marshall Plan was a sell-out of Euro- 
pean capitalists to American capitalists, 
and that Mr. Varga’s explanation justified 
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FOR U. S. AIR POWER: SUPREMACY 


the “national treachery of the Western 
European bourgeoisie and its servility be- 
fore American imperialists.” 

Possible war between capitalist na- 
tions was held by Mr. Varga to be un- 
likely in the present situation. He con- 
ceded that the United States and Britain 
are rivals for the oil resources of the 
Middle East and are engaged in a 
struggle over preferential tariffs in the 
British Empire. But he held that such 
issues cannot develop into war as long 
as the United States enjoys great eco- 
nomic and military superiority over the 
other “imperialist states.” Besides, he 
said, the imperialist powers already are 
making war against the colonial peo- 
ples in Burma, Indo-China, Malaya and 
Indonesia. 

Speaking for the opposition, one M.I. 
Rubinshtein replied: “It is precisely this 
absurd notion of the allegedly peaceful 
development of imperialism that 
has surreptitiously slipped into a num- 
ber of our books and articles, just when 
American imperialism has put forward 
the slogan of struggle for world domi- 
nation and has begun to prepare for a 
new war.” 

This argument goes to the Marxist prin- 
ciple that war is an inevitable result of 
capitalist policies. Neither Mr. Varga nor 
his critics, however, dispute the conten- 
tion that the United States is preparing 
for war against Russia despite Russia’s 
desire to remain at peace. 


—Fairchild 





The colonial system, in Mr. Varga’s 
view, is breaking up. He cited, as evi- 
dence of this, India’s political independ. 


* ence and the withdrawal of British troops, 


He argued further that Soviet economists 
should consider the fact that Britain 
came out of the war in debt to India 
and Egypt, a profoundly altered ar. 
rangement. Mr. Varga’s critics replied 
that nothing essential had been changed, 
Debts are used to control the Indian 
economy and British generals still run 
the Indian Army. 

The controversy inside the Soviet 
Union also extended to the character of 
governments in Eastern Europe. Mr. 
Varga, in his book, defined them as 
“state capitalist.” His critics said they 
were marching toward “democracy.” 

Mr. Varga subsequently recanted his 
views in a magazine article, but this re- 
cantation appears to have come just be- 
fore acceptance of his ideas. 

Russia’s new. policy, now being 
shaped by Premier Stalin, seems to accept 
the Varga prediction that “overproduc- 
tion” might overtake the United States in 
1948, but that a severe crisis won't come 
in the first postwar decade. Lifting of the 
Berlin blockade and the Soviet push for 
a German settlement look as though Mr. 
Stalin does not expect war any time soon. 
The Russian Premier appears, instead, 
to accept the idea of a “long-term co- 
existence” of Communism in the East, 
capitalism in the West. 


~ =Arabian American Ol Co. 


FOR ARABIAN OIL: RIVALRY 


Mr. Varga can‘t see war among capitalist rivals as long as one maintains economic and military superiority 
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“IT WAS AN ACCIDENT, DAD!” 


= HINGS like this just happen, Dad—I couldn’t see Bill’s 
fist coming!” 

“I know, Jimmy. One of the men down at work didn’t see 
some grease on the floor. He slipped and broke his hip, and 
was in the hospital several weeks. Lucky ve: insured 
with Hardware Mutuals. They not only covere®the loss but 
helped us correct the condition that caused the accident.” 

Hardware Mutuals vorkme@@ompensxon insurance is 
a sound business investment. And employers who have it 
are giving more and more attention to the accident preven- 
tion service that goes with their policies. It cuts accidents— 


relieves workers’ worry—inspires confidence and builds 
good will. 

Hardware Mutuals policy back of the policy represents many 
clear-cut benefits—carefully trained representatives—fast, 
friendly, nationwide, day-and-night service—prompt, fair 
claim handling. Also, Hardware Mutuals have returned 
dividend savings to policyholders eyery year. 


Phone Western Union ~ 
Get acquainted the new, easy way! Just call Western Union by 


number, ask for Operator 25, and say you'd like the name and 
address of your nearest Hardware Mutuals representative. 


Casualty and Fire Insurance for your AUTOMOBILE... HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY + HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.’ 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 








WHY THE NAVY WANTS 
BIG AIRCRAFT CARRIERS 
AN INTERVIEW WITH FLEET ADMIRAL W. F. HALSEY (RET.) 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Because the recent cancellation 
of the contract for the supercarrier has stirred up 
so much interest in the Navy’s future, the editors 
of U.S. News & World Report invited Fleet Ad- 
miral Halsey to come to our conference rooms 
and discuss the problem from the viewpoint of a 
combat commander who actually operated car- 
riers over a wide expanse in the last war. 

The Admiral, who commanded Task Force 58 
in the Pacific, discusses the significance of carrier 








action and points out that the war in Europe 
might easily have been prolonged if the Japanese 
carriers had not been defeated by the U.S. Navy 
in the Battle of Midway. He outlines also the 
Navy’s experience against shore-based planes of 
the enemy and makes a plea for the widest pos- 
sible use of airplanes by all armed services. The 
views expressed are the personal opinions of Ad- 
miral Halsey and are not to be construed as the 
views of the Navy Department. 








Q Inasmuch, Admiral Halsey, as you have com- 
manded the most powerful task force of aircraft car- 
riers that any navy has ever had, what is your opinion 
about the future of the aircraft carrier as a weapon 
of war? 

A I think it has a tremendous future. The carrier 
has proved its offensive value even when attacked by 
a vast number of shore-based planes. It is by no 
means a very vulnerable, easily sunk, or easily de- 
stroyed weapon of war. The figures and records prove 
it. Of all the carriers in all the navies in the world, no 
single carrier was lost solely through the attack of 
shore-based air. Those that were lost were victims of 
other carriers or submarines. We never lost a big, 
fast carrier at all after we developed our task-force 
system of protection and we operated against land- 
based planes of the enemy, including their suicide 
planes. ° ; 

Also there were some 25,000 Japanese planes de- 
stroyed during that war, and of this number 15,000 
were destroyed by our Navy and Marine aviation— 
chiefly by carrier planes. That’s a rather conclusive 
figure. : 

Q In discussing the future of the carrier, aren’t we 
really discussing the future of the Navy as you see it 
today? 

A Very definitely so. The carrier is the most es- 
sential weapon of today’s and tomorrow’s Navy. Any 
likely antagonists will have forces of sufficient size to 


prey on our commerce, to pose a threat, and to be a 
continual nuisance. 

Q Wasn't the function of the British Navy, irre- 
spective of whether it had a likely antagonist, for 
many, many years, the preservation of peace? 

A That’s right. And in my idea it is a very distinct 
function of the Navy, and, in a lesser degree, a func- 
tion of all armed forces. The Navy is free to go to all 
parts of the world and cover a great expanse of the 
globe, and our ships can move in any direction, any 
place they want to, and make demonstrations of force 
when necessary. In peacetime they are essentially a 
police force. 


Object: To Win War, Not Glory 


Q ould the weapons of war be provided on the 
basis of a fixed concept and restricted use? 

A The concept Y= each weapon can or cannot 
do theoretically is y ridiculous. The only thing I 
can think of that is more ridiculous is the fact that 
you have a weapon and, through legislative or other 
act, you cannot use that weapon because it might 
interfere with the glory of some other person who has 
a similar weapon. I think the object in war is to strike 
with as many weapons as possible as often and as fast 
as possible. I think that is the surest and best way to 
terminate a war. I would go further than that, and 
say I do not think any weapon should be in any way 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 





Suggestions that weapons be not limited to any one service and 


that restraints on use be ended for highest effectiveness—How 


Navy and Marine aviation succeeded against shore-based planes 


restricted, whether it belongs to the Army, Navy or 
the Air Force, or is used only for a special purpose. 
In other words, they should be used where they are 
most needed. 

Q Should an over-all amount be decided on and 
then certain sums allocated to each service, or do you 
think that each weapon should be examined by all 
services or a single authority in relation to its par- 
ticular expense? 

A We should decide first on an over-all sum that 
we can afford and then let each service allocate its 
weapons according to its needs. That, I believe, is the 
best way. 

Q Are the lessons of the last war being disregarded 
now in the discussions of future wars? 

A When I read of attempts to shove the carrier into 
the background I think that we have not only failed 
to read the lessons of the last war but have failed to 
profit by the mistakes of other nations. 

I have particular reference to the fact that the 
British took their air force away from the Navy and 
merged it into the Royal Air Force and at the be- 
ginning of this last war the British Navy was all but 
ruined. The British carriers which finally joined us 
out in the Pacific late in the war were about two thirds 
as effective as ours. Their pilots were splendid—fight- 
ing fools. But they did not have the planes that our 
pilots had, nor could their carriers embark as many. 

Q Would the course of the war have been ma- 
terially affected if Great Britain had had carrier task 
forces like ours? 

A I can’t see how it could have helped e ma- 
terially affected. I don’t see how the German Navy 
could ever have done anything,if the British had had 
carrier task forces. I don’t “>: for instance, those 

two battle cruisers could hav@¥Yotten out of Brest and 
back to Germany. 


Might of Carrier Task Force 


Q Could the Germans have invaded or kept Nor- 
way if British carrier task forces had been as large 
and effective as ours? 

A No, I don’t believe they could have begun to 
do it. 


Q Do you think that any other kind of weapon, 
any other type of navy, could have swept across the 
Pacific as far as Japan, as many thousands of miles 
as that, without the carrier task forces? 

A It would have been impossible. I don’t think 
anybody who was present would argue that the task 
forces could have gotten where they did if it hadn’t 
been for the carrier. 


Limitations of Island Bases 


Q The argument is sometimes made that land- 
based planes could have accomplished it if we had 
bases strung along on smaller islands in the Pacific. 
Could the land-based planes have defended such 
bases? 

A No, I don’t believe they could have. In the early 
days our own land-based planes were unable to stop 
the Japanese in the South Pacific. The Japanese Fleet 
made forays against us continually which the land- 
based planes were not able to stop and it wasn’t until 
we built up our surface fleet, centered around carriers, 
that we got control of the sea and the air. 

Q What do you think might have been the course 
of the war if the Japanese carrier planes had sunk our 
carriers with their carrier task force off Pearl Harbor 
in 1941, or if they had won the Battle of Midway? 

A I don’t see what could have stopped the Japs 
from going right on to the West Coast, bombing our 
cities and taking Alaska. 

Q Then, if our carriers had been put out of com- 
mission, the Japs would have swept the Pacific? 

A Yes. We would have been compelled to shift a 
good deal of our defense facilities and our war effort 
to the Pacific Coast and thereby would have been 
able to render less aid to Europe. ; 

If the war had been prolonged one year more and 
the Germans had developed their V-rockets and their 
Schnorkel submarines, as they were giving promise 
of doing, the early loss of our carriers in the Pacific 
might have affected the whole course of the war. If 
the West Coast was being attacked, I doubt if we 
would have sent as many troops over to Europe. If 
the Germans had developed and were using carriers, 
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it would have been practically impossible to have 
gotten troops to Europe. It might have blocked our 
supply lane to Russia through the Persian Gulf and 
might have given Stalingrad to the Germans. 

We can put any enemy on the defensive in the 
same way today and sweep any ocean if we have ade- 
quate carrier forces to augment the Air Force and 
spread the enemy’s defenses. 

Q But what about land-based air forces? 

A I think the best way to visualize that is to look at 
our original attacks on the Philippines. We went in 
there fully knowing that the Japs had a pretty strong 
air force. We stayed in there for three days, attacking, 
and the sinkings of ships and the destruction of Jap- 
anese planes were practically unbelievable. 

Q Done by Navy air? 

A All of it. 

Q At that time, didn’t we have a base near enough. 
from which land-based air of our own could have 
operated? 

A We had a base in New Guinea from which B-17s 
and B-24s could attack as far as Mindanao. How- 
ever, their bombing was mostly -high-level bombing, 
anyway. Our bombing was dive or pinpoint bombing. 

And in a study of global warfare you will see that 
our carriers have many more areas from which to at- 
tack than do land-based planes, which are restricted 
to the bases you hold. 

Q That brings us to intercontinental bombing. The 
public has been told that it is possible to defend the 
United States from the territory of the United States, 
and perform all the necessary functions of offense with 
long-range bombers of the new types that we have 
developed. What is the practical aspect of this, as you 
see it? 

A Well, area-bombing destruction as we saw it in 
the last war depended, of course, on where the bombs 
landed. In a great many cases the bombs landed 
where there was nothing of value to destroy. You 
could not destroy any airfield by bombing. You could 
not destroy troops on the ground—you could burn up 
a lot of stuff, but the people went underground very 
easily. And the figures I have seen from the studies in 
both Europe and Asia of the results of area bombing 
indicated that they very far from accomplished their 
mission of destroying the enemy’s ability to produce 
munitions. 

Q Would you say that the long-range bomber, be- 
cause it flies so high, is unable to do pinpoint 
bombing? 

A I would say that most distinctly, because we saw 
that time and time again. 


Naval Planes’ Aid to Troops 


Q Does the Navy have any instances in which its 
air arm performed the service of tactical air with 
ground troops in the Pacific? 

A The Navy did nothing else but this in every 
island we landed on. Our carrier planes, and shore- 
based planes when a field was available, preceded 


the troops, covered them while they landed, covered 
them while they advanced, and were used for pin- 
point bombing and “strafing.” This was very diff- 
cult in the jungle in particular, because it was very 
hard to see where our front lines were established, 
But despite that, with Navy, Marine and Army air, 
in the Solomon Islands we supported a vast move- 
ment of our troops. As I remember it, we used to 
come within 150 and 200 yards of our front lines, 
On the completion of the Solomons campaign, prac- 
tically all landings were covered by carrier-based 
planes only. 

Q They were used to locate enemy artillery? 

A Yes, and we would put rockets in their defensive 
Caves, and so on. 


Lessons of Pacific Landings 


Q Therefore, if you have carriers that can carry 
adequate airplanes for use in tactical warfare in sup- 
porting ground actions, you have an entirely different 
use from what is generally conceived as the purpose 
of the carrier? 

A I don’t think that any man who has had any- 
thing to do with the landing of troops or support of 
troops after they had landed in the Pacific would 
dream of going into a landing unless he had the sup- 
port of carrier-based air. 

Q Isn't it also true that high-level strategic bomb- 
ing by itself couldn’t capture bases? 

A It would be perfectly ridiculous to say it could. 
I don’t believe even the most ardent advocates of 
strategic bombing believe for one second that they 
can capture any bases. 

Q Do you believe that because one service has the 
mission of strategic bombing, another service should 
be prohibited from using the same type of weapon 
from a carrier in tactical air operations? 

A I think the stupidest thing that was ever done 
in this country, or one of the stupidest, was when we 
tried to restrict the use of planes between the Army 
and the Navy. I’m talking about the rule whereby the 
Army flew land-based planes and were not supposed 
to fly over the ocean, and the Navy flew sea planes 
and were not to fly over the land. It didn’t work—it 
never can work. 

Q Now, this order to which you refer and which 
restrict e use of land-based planes to land areas 
and pl. from the Navy to flying over large bodies 
of water, it originated, did it not, in the days before 
we had any such in tion as the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff? Wasn't it one e early concepts of the joint 
operations that Army and Navy worked out together? 

A Yes, but I know there was a lot of criticism in 
both the Army and the Navy. The majority of people 
in the Navy thought the restriction was completely 
unworkable and would be fatal in time of combat. 

Q The Navy at the time, in other words, wanted 
the Army planes to be able to fly over the ocean? 

A I won’t say that, because the people who ne- 
gotiated that paper in 1935 must have come to some 
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compromise. I was not in on the negotiation. But I 
know that the general service opinion was that it was 
not a workable thing and should not have been so 
written. : 

Q Wasn't this order rescinded when war broke out? 

A Yes, or else it was just disregarded. Of course, 
the Army Air Force had a great deal of trouble at 
first in learning to fly over water because it had had 
no experience with it. 

What happened was that, when in actual contact 
with the enemy, we had to come to a common-sense 
solution and make use of everything we had. I don’t 
think there was any formal abdication of the agree- 
ment, but my forces in the South Pacific had just so 
many planes and so many people, and some were 
Army, some Navy, some Marines, some New Zea- 
landers, etc. They were all pooled, and every weapon 
was used in the fight. 

Q In reference to tactical air support of ground 
troops, did the absence of ‘an adequate airfield on Oki- 
nawa mean that we could not operate any tactical 
support for the ground troops except from the decks 
of carriers? 

A We certainly could not. That is one of the reasons 
why the fleet suffered so greatly up there. They didn’t 
have the airfields to take care of the pursuit or fighter 
planes and defend the island against the Japanese air 
attacks. 

Q What would you say about the future of strategic 
bombing in a big land area? Would you assume that 
such a country would have its factories nicely concen- 
trated for the benefit of strategic bombers, or would it 
disperse those factories and its stockpile of bombs? 

A It seems to me there is no question about it that 
everybody, except possibly our own country, would 
disperse factories and production plants. I suppose if 
we were to get bombed in this country, we would do it 
too. It’s my understanding also that the German pro- 
duction was not slowed down appreciably from the 
effects of strategic bombing until after the Allies had 
complete control of the air. 

Q Was that accomplished by strategic bombing? 

A It was not. It was accomplished by pursuit 
planes. 

Q And pursuit planes have shorter range. No inter- 
continental pursuit planes have been developed yet, 
have they? 

A No. ‘s 


Pursuit Range as Limit 


aoe 

Q So that the. range, as yqu get it, of the pursuit 
plane is the range of operation as we will see it in the 
next war? 

A Yes. They say these bombers fly so high no fighter 
plane can get after them, but I saw a couple of planes 
the other day which can climb to 40,000 feet in a short 
time interval. Those were planes flown from carriers. 

Q In your opinion, then, there is no question about 
the fact that planes from a carrier, on detecting by 
tadar the approach of hostile planes, could get up 40,- 
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ACTION IN THE PACIFIC 
Fleet Admiral Halsey watching battle operation 


000 feet in a few minutes—in time, for example, to in- 
tercept the B-36? 

A That’s right. I am amazed that anyone should 
make the statement that there is such a thing as in- 
vulnerable high-flying strategic bombing today in view 
of everybody’s knowledge about the power of pursuit 
planes. 

Q Can you suggest any method whereby the serv- 
ices will be able to retain their right to decide how to 
fight with their own weapons, provided there is enough 
money available for each of the services? 

A I think that is about the hardest thing to decide. 
Each service has its own specialized equipment that it 
needs, and no other service can possibly be in a posi- 
tion to dictate what the others should use and what 
they shouldn’t use, and the same is true about their 
specialized research. 

When you have a mission, you shouldn’t be denied 
the tools to execute your mission. If the Air Force has 
the job of delivering the A-bomb, they’ve got to have 
the tools to do it. But, if the Navy has the job of con- 
trolling the sea, we’ve got to have the equipment to 
resist any threat to that control. Whether it be bull- 
dozers, or carriers, or whatever, we’ve got to have the 
weapons to resist any challenge to our control of the 
sea, and I think that is basic. The same is true of the 
Army; if the Army finds they need tactical air under 
the command of the ground commander, they should 
have it. 

Q In other words, just the fact that it’s an airplane 
doesn’t make it exclusive property of any of the serv- 
ices? 

A It has nothing to do with it at all. But I do think 

(Continued on page 28) 
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planes should be pooled centrally and allocated to 
this place and that place in a specific command area. 

Q What about the size of carriers? 

A The question of whether you should have a car- 
rier 100 feet longer than a previous carrier is some- 
thing that ought to be decided by the Navy itself, be- 
cause it’s the same as the question of whether the 
Army shall have a tank larger than the present tank 
—provided you have the money. 

Q Do you think the whole concept of unification 
falls apart if two services are going to decide what 
the third service shall have? 

A Yes. You’ve then got the inexpert making a de- 
cision. Now we could line up, 2 to 1, against the 
B-36. Or we could put the Army’s tank program out 
of business. And they can put our programs out of 
business. Yet the people who are inherently best 
qualified to say what is needed in the war are out- 
voted. If each service is charged with a certain mis- 
sion but is restricted as to weapons by the order of 
the two other services, your operation will hardly be 
effective. 


Weakness of a General Staff 


Q What would you say about the suggestion that 
has been made that we have a General Staff—abol- 
ish the Joint Chiefs and have a General Staff which 
will not be part of any service but which will be 
taken from members of the different services and 
will operate as an over-all high command, function- 
ing at all times in making decisions for the three 
armed services? ‘ 

A You would then have what Germany had and 
what Japan had. 

I don’t think anybody can become a master of 
the thinking of all three services. To build a General 
Staff which has authority but has no responsibility 
for what happens through their decisions, would be 
disastrous. One thing which is being badly over- 
looked is that the military service is a peculiarly 
personal service. You must have a strong competi- 
tive spirit or you don’t have a fighting man. You see 
the fierce, fanatic spirit of the Marine Corps. You 
can’t buy that—it’s a great national asset and to 
abolish it would be a stupid thing—you would be 
throwing away a sharp and tempered weapon. 

On that same point, I am always a bit amused and 
at the same time worried when I hear something 
said about the Army-Navy game being abolished. I 
don’t think there is anything that is better for the 
spirit of the Army and the Navy than that football 
game. I think it does more to build up the spirit of 
both services than any other one thing that hap- 


pens. I played on the football team and I hate to see 


the Army win today, but some of my best friends 
are among the men who rubbed my nose in the mud 
of Franklin Field. 

Q Isn’t the problem really whether you are go- 
ing to abolish specialization? 

A Yes. Suppose you did it in industry. Suppose 


we stopped giving E awards for the finest factory 
production in the war. We give decorations to indi- 
viduals to bring out the spirit of competition. If 
the incentire to excel is dropped you don’t have 
specialization. Also, you can’t throw away all your 
weapons of the past. In the landing in Normandy, 
supposing we didn’t have those old-fashioned 
battleships on the Normandy Coast with their 14- 
mile-range guns to protect the inland invasion, what 
would have been the cost in lives on the Normandy 
Beach without those guns? It would have been 
terrific. 

Q What is the basic question, then, as you see it? 

A The basic question at this time is really the 
needs of the Navy, and this is definitely something 
that is being challenged all the time. It’s being chal- 
lenged on the ground that Russia doesn’t have as yet 
a significant Navy and it’s being challenged on the 
ground of a fixed concept. 

I’ve heard people of high military attainment say 
that we should stop everything now except the sup- 
port of our strategic air bases. They think we will be 
stockpiled and all the rest of the commerce of the 
world could stop. There couldn’t be a more suicidal 
idea. With respect to submarines, what they don’t 
realize is that submarine warfare is so global in 
character that we had to centralize the antisubma- 
rine command in Washington the last time. Subma- 
rines don’t respect anybody’s command boundaries. 
Also, we are not adequately stockpiled and we will 
never be. 

The whole history of strategic stockpiling indi- 
cates that the best minds in modern industry were 
not able to forecast what the demands for strategic 
materials were going to be or what strategic ma- 
terials you could find substitutes for. But in war 
there will always be changes in industrial demands, 
and this means changes in the demands for basic 
materials. We’ve got to keep our supply lines open 
to all parts of the world where raw materials may 
be. That’s why we need the most powerful Navy 
that we can afford. 

Also, the Pacific situation is rapidly changing 
from what it was.on V-J Day when we dominated 
the Pacific and there was no opposition. The sweep 
of Communism along the Asiatic Coast and down 
into Indo-China is going to have its effect on the 
Philippines, on Indonesia, in the Netherlands East 
Indies, and gill through the Pacific, and we may find 
ourselves again in the position where hostile forces 
are going to be occupying Pacific areas. 

I feel there is going to have to be a reorientation 
in our military thinking to take real cognizance of 
the Pacific. The Communists have within striking 
distance the development of a very powerful body 
politic throughout Asia today, and that situation 
has been radically changed from what it was when 
we walked off the field in 1945. 

As long as we have big ocean areas to protect, we 
need submarines and carriers and the supporting 
ships of a well-integrated naval organization. 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


PARIS....MADRID....LONDON....NEW DELHI.... 





>> Overnight, Europe's troubles suddenly seem less explosive, more manageable. 
U.S. and Russia are once more to sit around the conference table. 
Worst fears--of endless deadlock, of incidents, of war--have faded. 
A deal between U.S. and Russia is, for a change, at least a possibility. 
Things haven't looked this way in Europe for a long time. You can feel the 
difference in the atmosphere. Problems have not disappeared, of course. But 
the tendency to solve all problems with guns, with a show of force, is going out 
of style. New tendency is to see what talk, negotiation, compromise can do. 








>> Compromise on the controversial issue of Spain, of Generalissimo Franco, is 
in the air. Madrid sees a U.S. loan getting closer every day. 
Key U.S. Senators want State Department to stop picking on Franco, insist 
that U.S. vote Spain back into the club. U.S. Senate tends to have its way. 
Military planners in both U.S. and Britain want access, in time of war, to 
Spain's airfields and ports. At present, Spain is a missing link in defense 
plan for Western Europe, in guaranteeing to the West control of the Mediterranean. 
Traders in the U.S. and Britain would like to do more business with Spain. 
U.S. has cotton to sell. Britain fears French inroads into her market in Spain. 
These are some of the pressures behind a Spanish-U.S. reconciliation. 








>> Reasons why U.S. hesitates, hangs back officially, are these: 

Split in U.S. opinion puts Secretary of State Dean Acheson on a very hot 
spot. Any action he may take is likely to be interpreted as pro or anti-Franco, 
objectionable to one side or the other. Whatever he does is wrong. 

Overturn of French Government is feared if France, along with U.S. and Brit- 
ain, were to reStore normal relations with Franco. Fear is that French Social- 
ists and Communists, bitterly anti-Franco, would force Government out of office. 

Labor trouble through West Europe, affecting production, is also forecast. 
Labor in Britain, in most of Europe, is left wing, has no use for Franco. 

Economic collapse in Spain, now threatening, is still another reason why 
U.S. hesitates to get friendly with Franco. Cost of helping Spain get back on 
her feet, once U.S. got in there, might run into quite a tidy sum. Some esti- 
mates put the total cost at $1,450,000,000 for a four-year plan of recovery. 

Question for U.S., therefore, is what price Franco is to ask for putting 
Spanish airfields and ports in shape, and for giving U.S. access to them. 

But, as things stand, Franco's chances for a U.S. loan are improving. 

















>> Story behind recent sharp fluctuations in the French franc is political at 
least as much as it is financial. It amounts to French pressure on the U.S. 
: (over) 
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On the surface, a sudden drop in the value of the franc to 372 to a dollar, 
after it had been holding steady at near legal rate of 329, looks like another 
crisis in Paris. Broad hints that a budget deficit of $273,000,000 was in pros- 
pect added to appearance of crisis. Fear of depression seemed warranted. 

Under the surface, however, insiders in Paris see this situation: French are 
pressuring U.S. to ease up on credit restrictions imposed by Economic Co-opera- 
tion Administration, building up case for freer use of ECA counterpart funds. 

That is what appears to be behind the leak to the press about a possible 
budget deficit, which in turn set off a sharp decline in the value of the franc. 

U.S. view--too undiplomatic to say publicly--is that the situation is within 
the power of the French Government to remedy, by cracking down on tax evaders, 
by denying credit to uneconomic businesses, by cutting production costs. 

As U.S. sees it, it's a problem for France, not for the U.S. 








>> Vote in Britain to nationalize steel is to have these effects: 

Government ownership of steel is to become a fact May 1, 1950. Approval by 
House of Commons does the trick. House of Lords can object, can't veto. 

Power of life and death over virtually all business and industry, directly 
or indirectly, will then belong to the British Government. Nationalized steel 
is to be added to nationalized coal, gas, electricity, transport, communications. 
Whoever owns these industries can dictate prices and costs for most other kinds 
of business and industry. Steel tops off the Socialist structure. 

Any return to capitalism, given this setup, is unlikely, whether Labor or 
Conservatives win the 1950 elections. Once key industries are nationalized, 
it's next to impossible to denationalize them, to unscramble the eggs. 

Political consequences for British Labor Party from steel nationalization 
are anybody's guess. So far, voters show little interest one way or the other. 

Victory for Labor at polls, however, would give Leftists green light to add 
cement, insurance, maybe chemicals and shipping to nationalized industries. 




















>> Secret meeting of U.S. diplomats in New Delhi, it now appears, has mapped 
out what U.S. can and can't do to halt Communists’ advance into Southeast Asia. 

No U.S. arms are to be made available--for the present, anyway--to people 
in this part of Asia. Talk of a Pacific pact, paralleling the Atlantic Pact, is 
premature. Means other than guns are chiefly to be relied on. 

U.S. role, in the main, is to act as peacemaker in Indonesia, big brother 
in Philippines and in Japan. Idea is to make these islands strong, stable. 

British role, by agreement with U.S., is to keep Communists under control 
in Malaya, do what can be done to stabilize things in Burma, India, Pakistan. 

U.S. economic aid, via Marshall Plan, can flow into Indonesia, Indo-China 
as soon as things quiet down, maybe can then be stepped up somewhat. 

What this amounts to is a division of responsibility between Britain and 
U.S. It also shows limits of U.S. military interests as things are now. 











>> To U.S. officials, in other words, stability on the big islands of the Pa- 
cific is now more important than containing Communism on Asia's mainland. This 
explains U.S. interest in getting the Dutch and Indonesians together. It also 
explains why the U.S. is ending reparations deliveries from Japan, allowing her 
to keep nearly all nonmilitary industry, urging her to recover fast. Islands are 
to be main U.S. bulwark in the Pacific against Russia, against Asia's Communists. 
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Now—through the magic of 
Recordak microfilming . .. 






















on one roll of film 


Before—3,000 letters on a 100-ft. roll of micro- 
film was news! 


But now, you can more than double this total 
with the new Recordak Triplex Microfilmer. 


More than double it because this versatile machine 
photographs your letters or office records at greater 
reduction . .. records them on half the width of the 
film—down one side, up the other. It does this as 
fast as you can feed—60 or more documents per 
minute, by hand... up to 125 per minute with the 
new Recordak Automatic Feeder. . 


Thus, Recordak microfilming becomes even more 
economical than before—7,000 letter-size documents, 
now, on a $3.90 roll of film. A roll so small that it 
can be filed at your finger tips in one per cent 
of the original storage space . . . ready for immediate 
reference in the Recordak Film Reader. 










More reasons than ever, now, to look into Recordak 
microfilming —the system that for years has been saving time, 
effort, dollars in 65 different types of business .. . in 

thousands of concerns. 









For more information, write Recordak Corporation (Subsidi- 
ary of Eastman Kodak Co.), 350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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HEN you buy new tires, you 


to get long mileage, riding comfort and smart 
appearance, all at a fair price. But, above all else, you 
should demand safety, the most important requirement 
for today’s cars and driving conditions. 


Safety is the priceless ingredient that 


Firestone tire. All of the men and women of Firestone 


YOUR SAFETY IS OU 
“Firesto 


know that precious lives depend on the high « 
of the materials and the skill of the workmanship that 


want and expect 


go into our tires. 


is built into every 


ONLY FIRESTONE SUPER-BALLOONS GIVE 
YOU THE EXCLUSIVE SAFTI-GRIP TREAD 


WITH BUILT-IN 


The tread design on a tire is more than just 
It is the result of exhaustive 
width, 
degree of angle and 


a decoration. 
research to determine the height, 
amount of flexibility, 


other factors which will provide maximum ' 


traction and greatest protection against 
skidding. Firestone developed the first all- 


rubber non-skid tread many years ago and 


SKID-RESISTORS 


has maintained leadership ever since. To- 
day’s Firestone Super-Balloon Tires have the 
famous Safti-Grip Tread, with exclusive 
Skid-Resistors and a larger area in contact 
with the road. These features provide not 
only extra traction and greatest protection 
against skidding, but also longer wear and 


consequently most miles per dollar. 


ONLY FIRESTONE SUPER-BALLOONS ARE BUILT 
WITH EXCLUSIVE SAFTI-SURED CONSTRUCTION 
AND EXCLUSIVE GUM-DIPPED CORD BODY 


Firestone created the first balloon tire and 
originated Gum-Dipping, the process which 
made low-pressure tires practical and suc- 
cessful. In the low-pressure tire, extreme 
flexing action causes internal heat so intense 
that it may cause a blowout. But Gum- 
Dipped cords are insulated against this heat, 


providing much greater resistance to blow- 
outs. Furthermore, Safti-Sured Construction 
provides the extra strength necessary in a 
low-pressure tire. In fact, the body of the 
Firestone Super-Balloon Tire is so strong 
that it can be retreaded again and again, 
further reducing the cost per mile. 


Firestone Dealers and Stores Protect 

















Let your nearby Firestone 
Dealer or Store take care 
of your tires. Scientific 
_FL/ equipment for aligning 
wheels, balancing and 
mounting assures expert 
work and gives you longer 
wear from your tires. 


SCIENTIFIC 
EQUIPMENT 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone every 
NBC ond Ameritote ois Mike Nowerk 


So, when you buy a new car or replace the tires on 
your present car, remember your safety is our business 
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juality 


at Firestone. Make safety your business, too, by ‘ 
equipping your car with Firestone Super-Balloons. 
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FIRESTONE LIFE PROTECTOR 
SAFETY TUBES Protect You 
Against Dangerous Blowouts 


Although Firestone Tires are built to resist most 
| causes of blowouts, no tire can withstand running 
| over a spike or hitting a sharp bump at high speed. 


















Under such conditions, a tire with an ordinary 
tube will go flat suddenly, causing the car to 
swerve out of control. But, Firestone Life Protector 
/ Safety Tubes retain two-thirds of the air in case 
of a blowout, enabling you to bring your car to 
a safe, smooth, straight-line stop, even from high 
speeds, without losing control. Put a set in your 
present tires and be safe against blowouts from 
any and all causes. 
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The Low Cost of Advertising 


There is a constant need for putting before your pro- 
spective buyers the advantage of what you have to 
offer—a need greater now than perhaps ever before. 


U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT, in this period of ris- 
ing costs, is an economical medium, because it alone 
offers your company a combination of three excep- 
tional values— 

—a readership among tens of thousands of man- 


agement executives in the leading industrial 
companies of the country; 


—an advertising cost which is the lowest for so 
concentrated a group; 


—an intensity of readership unmatched by any 
magazine in the country. 


U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT, the favorite maga- 
zine of thinking America, saturates the greater part of 
the country’s No. 1 market for corporate purchase 
products. 


To advertise to important men—who are known 
to be interested readers of a magazine—is the 
first step in helping your sales managers sell. | 


U.8. News & World Report 


WASHINGTON 








* USEFUL NEWS FOR IMPORTANT PEOPLE 


(‘Knowledge is Power’’) 
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American jeeps, wives and children give 
permanent touch to U.S. base in Britain 


BURTONWOOD, ENGLAND 

MERICAN AIR POWER appears to be in 

England to stay. Here in Burton- 
wood, in northwestern England, wartime 
bases have been reopened, American air- 
men are a familiar sight, and Burton- 
wood—called by the British “Little De- 
troit”—is a round-the-clock service and 
supply depot. 

Nissen huts are in use once more. 
Roads have been resurfaced, new walks 
laid. There’s so much motor transport 
about—heavy trucks, staff cars, jeeps— 
that a visitor gets the impression of al- 
most a vehicle apiece for each of the 
5,000 men concentrated at one base. 

The base is taking on the attributes of 
a permanent establishment. Regulars 
have replaced temporarily assigned men. 
Six movie houses and a weekly news- 
paper are in operation. Noncommissioned 
officers have a handsome new clubroom. 

Wives and children are arriving from 
U.S. as fast as quarters can be found. 
So far, 250 airmen have their wives here, 
along with about 175 children. 

Some American families share houses 
with British families in nearby Warring-. 
ton, a drab industrial city of 100,000. 
For others, a trailer town is springing up 
on the outskirts of the Burtonwood depot. 
So far, about 50 U.S. airmen and their 
families have gone into housekeeping 
there. It started when a few of the more 
enterprising Air Force men rented British 
trailers for $50 a month, then added to 
the trailers “summer kitchens” made from 
crates and packing boxes. The Air Force 
command, after looking the development 
over, decided the trailer town offered 
better housing than much that was avail- 
able. In the interest of morale, therefore, 
they decided to let it continue. 

During the Berlin 
blockade, everybody 
at Burtonwood had 
to keep going at top 
speed to service the 
American C-54s fly- 
ing the Berlin “air 
lift.” Every 24 hours, 
on the average, 
seven of the Berlin 
transports landed at 
Burtonwood for serv- 
icing. First thing the 
C-54s get at this 
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depot is a shower 
bath to wash out 
the grime and debris 
left after hauling 
coal, flour and food. 
After that, the 
planes get the usual 
going over in the 
shops. That helps to 
uncover any struc- 
tural flaws. 
If and when the 
Berlin air lift comes 
to a full stop, the 
U.S. Air Force in 
England will con- 
centrate on its long- 
range mission. That is to develop Eng- 
land as an outpost of U.S. defense, pre- 
sumably for the life of the Atlantic Pact. 

For that purpose, 90 B-29s are based 
at three fields across England from 
Burtonwood, in East Anglia. Every 
three months, a fresh group of planes and 
personnel arrives, to replace a group that 
has had its tour of training. One group 
recently arrived, the 509th from Ros- 
well, N. Mex., is one of those trained to 
deliver the atom bomb. 

As striking power goes, the 90 B-29s 
and the 10,000 airmen based in East 
Anglia and Burtonwood now are no 
more than a token force. There were 
hundreds of U.S. bombers here during 
the war, and 30,000 men in the Burton- 
wood area alone. But the more important 
point is that the bases and the installa- 
tions are back in operation, getting ready 
for use when and as necessary. C.H.K. 


Iced-shrimp boom 
wakes sleepy town 


CIUDAD DEL CARMEN, MEXICO 
-A NEW bBusiness—that of supplying 
A iced shrimp for American dinner 
tables—has transformed this sleepy 
tropical port at the base of the Peninsula 
of Yucatan into a boom town. 

It’s only a couple of years since the 
8,000 inhabitants of this picturesque 
community were taking life easy, as their 
ancestors had done ever since Spanish 
colonial days. But now, because of U. S. 





capital and initiative, Ciudad del Carmen 
is bustling with activity. 

Shrimp trawlers and small cargo ships 
fill the harbor at night. Hotels and room- 
ing houses are hard pressed to provide 
quarters for the Mexicans and Ameri- 
cans who operate the industry. Prices of 
meals have trebled, and the few bars 
are jammed in the evenings with fisher- 
men and crews of cargo ships and 
chartered airplanes that carry the iced 
catch to Brownsville and New Orleans. 

All this activity is the result of in- 
vestigations that some Americans made 
in 1946. They had heard that shrimp 
were available in the Gulf of Mexico near 
here, and they knew that the Japanese 
had fished here in a small way before 
the war. What the Americans wanted to 
know was whether the shrimp beds were 
big enough to justify risking some money 
in exploitation. What they found out 
satisfied them. 

The Americans built piers. They put 
up an ice plant and a plant for sorting, 
washing, dressing and sacking shrimp in 
ice for shipment. They brought in about 
100 fishing boats and they arranged with 
small freighters and air cargo lines to 
haul shrimp to 
American ports. 

Today the shrimp 
fleet numbers around 
150 boats, many of 
them U.S. Navy 
surplus vessels. Most 
are owned by Mexi- 
can-American com- 
panies, registered 
with the Mexican 
Government. Crews, 
for the most part, are 
Mexicans belonging to fishermen’s co-op- 
erative associations. 

Ships of the shrimp fleet trawl the 
Gulf waters lying off the States of 
Campeche and Tabasco. When the ships 
return to Ciudad del Carmen, the shrimp 
are prepared quickly for market. Some, 
hustled aboard cargo planes, reach the 
U.S. within three hours. 

Fisheries experts believe that the maxi- 
mum catch available around here, about 
400 tons a month, can be taken in- 
definitely without endangering future 
supplies. This is because Mexican law 
prohibits catching shrimp until they reach 
a fairly large size. If too many fishermen 
try to get in on the available 400 tons 
monthly, however, everybody’s catch— 
and profits—will be reduced. 

Ciudad del Carmen, meanwhile, is 
booming. C. H. G. 
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Pay-Off in Savings Bonds: What Owners 


Will Collect From 


oLLARS that 80,000,000 Americans have put 
into savings bonds will come back to cushion 
U. S. business in years just ahead. 

Schedule of savings bonds coming due, total- 
ing $36,500,000,000 in the next seven years, is 
shown in the accompanying Pictogram. 

In 1950, the proceeds of maturing savings bonds 
will give savers $1,002,000,000 in extra spending 
money if they wish to use it. Coming up for pay- 
ment that year will be the old Series D “baby 
bonds” sold by the Treasury in 1940. The flow 
of bond money builds up in succeeding years. 

In 1951, the first of the Series E bonds will come 
due. This is the series commonly bought by indi- 
viduals in recent years. Savings-bond maturities in 
1951 add up to $1,556,000,000. 

In 1952, 10 years after the first of the big war- 
time selling campaigns, $4,045,000,000 worth of 
savings bonds matures. 

Peak year of the bond pay-off comes in 1954, 
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Source: Treasury Dept. 
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the U. S. Treasury 


with maturities totaling $9,130,000,000. That is 
more money than the Government ever spent for 
“pump priming” measures in a New Deal year. 

In 1955 and later years, the flow of savings- 
bond money starts declining again, reflecting the 
drop in sales after the war. But payments still will 
be great enough to give the public’s buying power 
a real lift. Bonds coming due total $7,929,000,000 
in 1955 and $5,822,000,000 in 1956. 

Actually, some savings bonds will be cashed in 
ahead of time, since they are redeemable on de- 
mand. A period of hard times and unemployment 
might cause a rush to turn bonds into cash. Thus, 
the whole timetable could be moved ahead. 

Economic effect of bond payments will depend 
on what happens to the money. Treasury hopes 
to coax much of it into new bonds. But authorities 
think millions of savers will spend the cash from 
their bonds. If so, business will find a powerful 
support in the public’s wartime savings. 





1951, 1952 
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Informal Dr. Jessup and Genial Mr. Malik Achieved Truce 
In ‘Cold War’ After Ceremonious Negotiators Had Failed 


Two little-known newcomers to top- 
level diplomacy have caught public at- 
tention as contact points of the U.S. and 
Russia in the bargaining that lifted the 
Berlin blockade. The men are: 
>Philip C. Jessup, 52, a gentle, 
scholarly professor of international law, 
who left Columbia University on sab- 
batical leave two years ago and has still 
to return. Meariwhile, he has become a 
leading spokesman for the U. S. on world 
affairs. 
> Jacob A. Malik, 48, a young and 
exuberant Russian Foreign Service career 
man who prefers informality and, in con- 
trast with most stony-faced Soviet 
officials, likes to mug for the cameramen. 

For more than two months, Dr. Jessup 
and Mr. Malik took over the forbidding 
problems of Berlin and of Germany. 
These were issues that had baffled the 
formal diplomacy of conference tables 
and of ceremonious interviews between 
ambassadors and foreign ministers. When 
the two had finished, the “cold war” had 
reached at least an encouraging truce, if 
not an end. 

Afterward, they shook hands on a 
relationship that makes an unusual chap- 
ter in diplomacy. What they did is a 
story never fully told previously. And it 
reveals the personalities and aptitudes of 
two men who can have much to do with 
molding the future history of world re- 
lations. 

The question. The story begins on 
January 30 of this year, when Premier 
Joseph Stalin told an American news- 
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POLICY CONFERENCE: 


paperman, in writing, what should be 
done to end the Berlin blockade. The 
striking thing was that he made no 
mention of the much-disputed Berlin 
currency issue. It was one of those rare 
instances in diplomacy in which things 
left unsaid are more important than words 
actually uttered. U. S. officials wondered 
whether Premier Stalin purposely had 
left an opening, an invitation to peace. 
Dean G. Acheson, Secretary of State, 
asked Dr. Jessup to find out, quietly. 

Dr. Jessup patiently and _alertly 
awaited his opportunity. He and Mr. 
Malik were representing their countries 
at the United Nations Security Council 
meeting at Lake Success. U.N. head- 
quarters there includes a diplomatic 
lounge, a large square room with com- 
fortable seats and a bar where the dele- 
gates may sip, munch a sandwich and 
relax. It is a spot where the busy Dr. 
Jessup does not often appear. 

Two weeks after Premier Stalin’s state- 
ment, Dr. Jessup paid the lounge a visit. 
He had been informed that Mr. Malik 
was there. He greeted the Russian as 
though it were a chance meeting. They 
exchanged grins and witticisms. And 
then, very casually, Dr. Jessup wondered 
out loud whether there was any signifi- 
cance to Mr. Stalin’s having omitted men- 
tion of the currency issue. 

Mr. Malik was unperturbed, He gave 
Dr. Jessup a meaningless reply, told a 
joke to change the subject, and the con- 
versation ended. But the question had 
been asked. 





MESSRS. CONNALLY, ACHESON, JESSUP AND VANDENBERG 
-..in the “cold war,” an encouraging truce 


The answer. It took a full month to 
get the answer. During that period, Mr, 
Malik was in busy communication with 
Moscow. The “air lift” was reaching new 
daily records in quantity of supplies 
flown into Berlin. The nations of Western 
Europe were approaching agreement on 
the North Atlantic Alliance. 

Finally, on March 15, Mr. Malik sent 
for Dr, Jessup. In the plushy headquar- 
ters of the Soviet U.N. delegation on 
upper Park Avenue, the two met, wary 
but at ease. Mr. Malik had the reply. 

The omission of the currency issue was 
“not accidental,” he said. In fact, Mr, 
Malik thought that it and other German 
problems could be settled at a meeting of 
the Council of Foreign Ministers. To that, 
Dr, Jessup responded with another ques- 
tion: Would the Berlin blockade be lifted 
to. permit such a meeting? Mr. Malik 
had to consult Moscow on that one. 

He had a reply on March 21: The 
blockade would be lifted in advance, if 
the U.S. at the same time would abolish 
counterblockade measures it had taken 
at Berlin, That was all right with Dr. 
Jessup, who could speak for his Govern- 
ment where Mr. Malik always had to 
consult the Kremlin. 

There still were questions to be settled, 
issues and positions to be clarified. Dr. 
Jessup, who cherishes a notion of world 
government but is rooted in practicalities, 
is not one to take Russian advances or 
concessions at their face value. In the 
Security Council he had faced and in 
one notable instance talked down the 
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wily Andrei Vishinsky, now Russian 
Foreign Minister. He knew what was 
involved in dealing with the Russians. 

Details. Aside from that, the rest was 
a matter of settling details. The French 
and British had been kept informed, and 
the signing of the North Atlantic Treaty 
presented an opportunity for discussing 
the whole question with the foreign 

ministers of those countries. 

Dr. Jessup went back to Mr. Malik 
with a precise statement of the position 
of the Western powers, and a few days 
jater, on April 10, received a_ similar 
statement of the Russian attitude. 

For nearly two weeks afterward, the 
exchanges dragged. Newsmen, scenting 
big developments, were curious but got 
noncommittal answers to their questions. 
Meanwhile the North Atlantic Treaty had 
been signed. On April 16, by a special 
effort, the air lift delivered more supplies 
in Berlin than usually had been received 
by rail in a single preblockade day. 

These developments did not go un- 
noticed in Moscow. On April 26 Tass, the 
Russian news agency, told the whole 
story. It remained for Mr. Jessup to con- 
firm the Tass account of the Russian posi- 
tion in another session with Mr. Malik. 
Then, at a meeting in which the French 
and British participated, final arrange- 
ments for ending the blockade and con- 
vening the foreign ministers were made. 

Meetings. In all, Dr. Jessup and Mr. 
Malik met seven times. It happened that 
they understood each other. Both are 
friendly individuals. Each likes to chat 
about a variety of subjects. Neither has 
much use for the traditional niceties, the 
punctilio, of diplomacy. Dr. Jessup in par- 
ticular is likely to have more wrinkles 
than creases in his clothing. They appar-. 
ently formed a liking for each other, per- 
sonally, but each maintained a watchful- 
ness, an alertness for nuances, a wariness 
of motives that, under the circumstances 
of postwar Russo-American relations, the 
other understood and expected. 

All but one of the meetings were held 
at Russian headquarters. Usually, Dr. Jes- 
sup went alone, and carried not so much 
as a brief case. The conversations were 

in English, which Mr. Malik speaks easily, 
although occasionally one of the Russian 
delegation’s translators was called in. At 
one early-afternoon session lunch had 
been prepared for Dr. Jessup, but he, 
characteristically, had gobbled a drug- 
store sandwich on the way, and the meal 
was not served. 

After the consultation with the British 
and French, Dr. Jessup produced what 
the diplomats call a note verbale, an oral 
statement that usually has the full value 
of a formal signed note, but is considered 
highly confidential. Usually after such 
a note is read, a copy. is handed over. 
Mr. Malik asked for Dr. Jessup’s copy. 
The latter merely smiled, tore the docu- 
ment up, and stuffed the scraps into his 
pocket. The memory of premature an- 
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Most of the products made by Fansteel are rarely or never 
seen by the public. But they are familiar to design 
engineers who use them as vital parts or components in their 
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products. They are known, too, to production men who’ 
use them to save time, cut costs, and make “impossible” 
processes simple and practical. The public receives the benefits in a 


thousand ways—usually without knowing it. 

A large majority of our customers came to us 
originally not with orders, but with technical 
problems—usually after a long string of failures 
with common metals and alloys. The successful 
solution of these problems, and the knowledge 
that they can bring more problems for frank, 
confidential discussion, has made Fansteel a 
vast number of staunch, loyal friends. 

We continue to work with these friends 
toward a common objective—better manufac- 
tured products for better living, at lower cost. 

Are you looking for a metal that “doesn’t 
exist”—combining properties not found in any 
common metal or alloy? For improvements in 
your product? For short cuts in your produc- 
tion? Join the large and growing family of 
Fansteel friends; bring us your problem for a 
friendly consultation. Fansteel Metallurgical 
Corporation, North Chicago, Illinois. 








PRODUCTS OF FANSTEEL 
AND ITS SUBSIDIARIES 


Electrical Contacts 
Selenium Rectifiers 
Powder Metallurgy Products 
Fansteel-Balkite* Rectifiers 
Fansteel-Balkite* Arresters 
Tantung* and Tantaloy* Metals 
Tantalum, Tungsten, 
Molybdenum, Columbium 
Acid-proof Chemical Equipment 
Tantalum Carbide 
Tungsten Carbide 
Vascoloy-Ramet* Carbide Tools and Dies 
Weiger-Weed Resistance Welding 
Electrodes, Holders, Dies and Alloys 
High Strength, High Conductivity 
Copper Base Alloys 
Fanweld* Hard Facing Metals 
Surgical Tantalum Products 
Tempered Soldering Tips 
*Reg. U. S. Patent Office 
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Paging a person in Paris... 


There’s a lot of satisfaction in talking over business 
matters with customers and prospects overseas. They're easy to 
reach by telephone. One call can frequently settle all 
questions and details . . . speed up closing the deal. 





if you have friends or relatives living or traveling abroad, 
the telephone can keep you in personal touch with them regularly. 


You can call nearly all the countries in the world today. Just 
say to your Long Distance operator, “I want to make an overseas call.” 


is easier to do by telephone! 
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People of the Weeks 


nouncements by the Russians was too 
fresh. Mr. Malik smiled, too. 

Their part in the preliminary negotia. 
tions now is over, but they are scarcely 
finished as influences on world affairs 

Ambassador at Large. Dr. Jessup is 
to go to the meeting of foreign ministers 
as an Ambassador at Large and Secretary 
Acheson’s alternate. He will speak for 
the U.S. in Mr. Acheson’s absence, He 
goes, too, as a diplomat who has ae. 
quired a high prestige in the eyes of the 
Russians, not only as a result of the re. 
cent negotiations but through his actiyj- 
ties in the U.N. 

At Columbia, Dr, Jessup, very tall, 
very thin, with curly hair and a lined, 
good-humored face, was a popular pro- 
fessor. He was born and reared in New 
York City, and educated at Hamilton 
College, and the Yale and Columbia 
law schools. He tried banking briefly, but 
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—Long in the tatancapetia Tribune 
‘HORSE TRADERS’ 
Both sides were wary... 


soon found his real field of interest was 
international law. He returned to Co- 
lumbia to teach the subject and became 
a well-known writer on such questions. 
The academic life, which he likes, was 
interrupted often for periods of public 
service—he helped out, among many 
other things, with UNRRA and the Bret- 
ton Woods monetary conferences, and 
had a hand in framing the U. N. Charter 
at San Francisco, 

Two years ago, as he was about to 
start on his sabbatical year, Mr. Truman 
persuaded him to help out with a U.N. 
committee and from there he progressed 
to deputy U.S. delegate. Last February, 
Mr. Acheson gave him the unusual title 
of Ambassador at Large with the idea 
that he would keep track of the big issues 


‘and negotiate for the U.S. on them, so 
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me 


that the Secretary of State might stay at 
his desk in Washington. 

Dr. Jessup and Mr, Acheson are old, 
though not until recently close, friends. 
Both have been in and out of diplomatic 
affairs over a long period. Dr. Jessup al- 
ready has engaged in policy conferences 
with Senators Tom Connally and Arthur 
H. Vandenberg, who strongly influence 
congressional attitudes on world matters, 

The Russian. Mr. Malik is one of the 
younger Russian group, now coming to 
prominence, all of whose formative years 
were spent under the Soviet regime. He 
was 11 at the time of the revolution. 
When he came to U.N. as Russia’s 
representative he was put down as just 
another “No man.” The prediction turned 
out to be right, for he has delivered three 
yetoes in the Security Council. 

But Mr. Malik’s warmth, his readiness 
to mix with other diplomats, his feeling 





CHEERS AT BLOCKADE’S END 
. . it took seven meetings 


for people are something new in Soviet 
diplomacy, and in U.N. circles a hope is 
expressed that this is indicative of things 
to come. Mr. Malik probably is to stay in 
New York while Dr. Jessup goes to the 
foreign ministers’ meeting in Paris. 

Build-up. The State Department 
frankly is trying to build Dr. Jessup up. It 
wants him accepted as a top U. S. spokes- 
man. Mr. Acheson hopes to leave the 
Paris discussions to him after a few days, 
which could offend the Russians, who 
usually want an exact meeting of rank 
with rank. 

But the feeling at the Department, 
which Dr. Jessup undoubtedly shares, is 
that, if the Russians want to do business, 
they will deal with the Ambassador at 
Large. If not, it doesn’t matter. Hope- 
fully, Dr. Jessup will wait and see. 
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Stability comes of many years... 








tor all these yeas... 


OHIO 47 wealth 


Yes, Ohio is one of the oldest farm states—yet one of the newest, too! 
How old? To give you an idea, THE OHIO FARMER goes back more 
than a century! How new? Ohio today ranks first in the country in 
electrified farms! 

This steady growth has given Ohio a stability rarely found in other 
“upper third” farm states. Rare also is the wide range of Ohio’s 
farm products—beef, eggs, milk, fruit, grain—a money crop all year 
round. 

Many years, many products—yes, many markets, too! Ohio has so 
many buying centers that its farmers spend little to market their 
products, save much to buy yours. Particularly if your products are 
in THE OHIO FARMER—it reaches two out of three Ohio farm 
families. 








OHIO FARMER 
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| GOLDEN CRESCENT STABILITY 
| “Your best profit hedge in the farm market” 


No farm area of equal size and wealth can match the sta- - 
bility of the Golden Crescent. It has greater age... more 
market centers...a larger variety of products. Served by 
THE OHIO FARMER, MICHIGAN FARMER 
and PENNSYLVANIA FARMER, The Golden 
Crescent safeguards your profits through the ups and 
downs of the farm market. For further information 
6 write 1013-Z Rockwell Ave. Cleveland 14, Obio. 


THE OHIO FARMER, Cleveland 
PENNSYLVANIA FARMER, Harrisburg 
MICHIGAN FARMER, East Lansing 
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Special Report 





(This article represents the result of gp 
extensive research on a problem of oy. 
standing importance in National Affairs) 


U.S. KEEPS PLACE ON SEAS 


Rising Competition Calls for More Subsidies 


Shipping industry is sailing 
into troubled waters, now that 
competition is back. A world 
shipping surplus is ahead. 

U.S. merchant fleet is most 
expensive to build and operate. 
Still, a big fleet is regarded as 
vital in case of war. 

Result may be higher sub- 
sidies, more tax money, to keep 
American vessels operating at 
full scale. 


U.S. taxpayers soon may be re- 
quired to put up more money to keep 
the nation’s merchant marine in opera- 
tion. The U.S. shipping industry al- 
ready is running into competition with 
other countries, and that competition 
threatens to become stiffer in years 
just ahead. That means that larger 
Government subsidies probably will 
have to be paid to keep American 
ships on the seas. 

The United States, nevertheless, is 
determined to enlarge the merchant 
marine for use in the years ahead. That 
will require subsidies for building ships 
and more subsidies to operate them after 
they are built. A merchant fleet is re- 
garded as a necessary auxiliary to the 
Navy in wartime, and official policy is 
to maintain a fleet that would be ad- 
equate in an emergency. 

Other countries are enlarging their 
fleets, too. Great Britain and Norway, 
which lost many ships during wartime, 
are building at twice the U.S. rate. 
Canada plans a merchant marine six 
times its prewar size. Argentina, Brazil, 
Honduras, Poland and Uruguay plan to 
become maritime nations. Germany and 
Japan want to re-enter the field. Alto- 
gether a world merchant fleet of 89,000,- 
000 dead-weight tons is being planned, 
10,000,000 tons larger than before the 
war. The-U. S. shipping industry doubts 
that world trade will keep more than 
60,000,000 tons active. 

Chief competitors of the United 
States for world shipping are Great Brit- 
ain and Norway. As the chart shows, 
Great Britain plans a fleet that will be 
approximately 2,500,000 tons larger than 
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World's Expanding Merchant Marine 
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before the war. The United States in- 

tends to keep second place with an ac- 

tive fleet half again as large as the pre- 
war fleet. Norway is increasing her mer- 
chant marine by almost a third. 

Strong competition also is coming 
from Canada, which plans a merchant 
marine of 1,902,000 tons, compared with 
316,000 tons before the war. France and 
Sweden also are enlarging their merchant 
marines by approximately 1,000,000 tons 
each, and Denmark plans to add 200,000 
tons to the size of the prewar fleet for a 
merchant marine of 1,725,000 tons. 

U.S. shipping operators see a situa- 
tion developing that resembles the post- 
war pattern of World War I. At that 
time, the share of U.S. trade carried by 
American ships fell from 51 per cent in 
1922 to 26 per cent in 1938. Already, in 
this postwar period, the U.S. shipping 
industry's share of this country’s ocean 
trade has dropped from 60 per cent in 
1946 to 45 per cent. At present, U.S. 
ships are aided by the requirement that 
half of Marshall Plan cargoes be car- 
ried in American bottoms. But when the 
European-aid program ends, that busi- 
ness is expected to vanish. 

The U.S. problem is high costs. 
The U.S. merchant fleet is the world’s 
most expensive to build and_ operate. 
American seamen are paid a basic wage 
of $226 a month, and overtime payments 
often boost that wage by 35 per cent 
during a voyage. By contrast, Canada 
pays seamen a basic $170 a month; Great 
Britain, $80.60 a month, and Norway, 
$74.59 a month. Danish seamen receive 
only $46.67 a month, and the French 
pay as little as $39.78. 

U.S. costs also are higher than those 
of other countries for fuel and food, and 
more space must be used on U.S. ships 
for crews’ quarters. American shipping 
companies report that they also must 
operate vessels with larger crews than 
their competitors. The shipping industry 
estimates that a modern U.S. freighter 
has a monthly wage bill of about $10,- 
000, compared with $3,000 to $4,000 for 
most other countries. 

When it comes to competing with 
merchant ships from other countries, 
these costs are prohibitive. The U.S. 
Maritime Commission, for example, has 
set a minimum rate of $11.25 a ton for 
bulk cargoes on U. S. tramp ships. Other 
countries will carry the same cargoes for 
$6 to $8 a ton. 

Government subsidies are the 
answer to the cost problem. The Mari- 
time Commission is authorized to pay up 
to 50 per cent of a ship’s wage bill as a 
subsidy. That brings operating costs 
down to a competitive level, but may 
prove expensive to taxpayers. For the 
next fiscal year, the Maritime Commis- 
sion is seeking $26,000,000 for operating 
subsidies. 

The subsidy problem is complicated, 
however, by the nature of the shipping 
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"Stop yellin’ ‘fore’ 
and correct dat slice!" 





that adds to the prestige of any plant. 
Last, but very important, a fence that, 
year after year, retains its good looks 
... Stays taut and true. 

To learn more about Cyclone, send for 
our free book—*Your Fence.” Then, for 
further information or assistance, our 
sales engineers are at your service. And 
no matter what fence project you may 
have in mind, please remember: No job 
ts too large—no job ts too small for 


T’s obvious that these thugs are 
doomed to disappointment. Serves 
‘em right, too, for fooling around with 
Cyclone—the fence that is par for pro- 
tection. 

To many plant executives, a Cyclone 
Chain Link Fence has long been the 
standard by which any property protec- 
tion fence should be judged. And their 
attitude is easy to understand, because 
Cyclone gives them exactly what they 
want: First, effective protection for 
property and equipment. Second, “en- 
trance and exit control” that forces em- 
ployees and others to enter and leave at 
designated places. Third, appearance 


U-S‘S CYCLONE FENCE 


Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill., Dept. E-59 

We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. It’s full 
of facts, specifications, illustrations. Shows 14 types of 
fence. Before you choose any fence for your property, 
get the facts about Cyclone. 


Cyclo ne. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 
(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS - BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Interested in fencing: [] Industrial; [1] School; () Playground; () Resi- 
dence. Approximately ........ccceccccccccccseccccessessssecs feet. 
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"The most recent 9 year 
average shows that Massa— 
chusetts loses less time per 
worker due to strikes than 
any other of the ten lead— 
ing industrial states!" 





"This is a real tribute to 
labor's cooperation and rea= 
sonableness...the state's 
progressive legislation...the 
good faith of labor-manage— 
ment collective bargaining." 








"As for skill...just as 
STERLING means excellence in 
Silver ——YANKEE CRAFTSMAN syn— 
bolizes excellence in mechani- 
cal ability. The Bay State 
has workers skilled in every 
trade of modern industry." 























"Women, with their extraordi- 
nary talent for semi-skilled 
‘detail work', offer you high= 
ly efficient mass production 
for small part assembly, deli- 
cate items, repetitive tasks." 
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"Massachusetts can furnish 
trained workers in every cat- 
egory — executives, clerical 
help, salesmen — everyone you 
need to keep your ‘paper 
work' going smoothly, your 
plant at top efficiency." 
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@© UNEQUALLED RESEARCH FACILITIES 
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Commission, S-Rm. 407U, State House, Boston 
33, Massachusetts, 











An illustrated book gives the 
facts on Massachusetts. The 
coler film, “Make It In Massa- 
chusetts”, is available to inter- 








Special Report 


industry. On scheduled lines, ocean rates 
are set by international conferences, Cop. 
ference rates are established for the 
North Atlantic trade, the Mediterranean 
trade and other established routes. Syb. 
sidy payments on these routes are easy 
to make. The Maritime Commission 
simply figures the difference between 
rates and costs and pays that difference 
to U.S. shipping lines. 

Tramp ships, however, carry almost 
two thirds of the cargoes, and _ these 
ships do not operate on established routes 
nor do they charge established rates. A 
tramp may carry U.S. cotton to Britain, 
British textiles to Turkey, Turkish to- 
bacco to South Africa. Subsidies for these 
operations are hard to calculate and none 
is paid, although tramp operators can 
charter vessels from the Maritime Com- 
mission at low rates. One of the problems 
of Maj. Gen. Philip B. Fleming, newly 
appointed Chairman of the Maritime 
Commission, may be to try to find a way 
to subsidize tramp ships. 

Coastal trade is another problem 
that has baffled solution. Operating costs 
are so high that ships no longer can com- 
pete with railroads and trucks for traffic, 
Result is that a prewar coastal fleet of al- 
most 400 cargo ships has dwindled to six 
cargo ships on the Pacific Coast, 52 on 
the Atlantic and Gulf coasts and 38 in in- 
ter-coastal trade, using the Panama Canal. 
These operations cannot be subsidized, 
since they compete with unsubsidized 
railroads and motor trucks. 

The major difficulty in coastal opera- 
tions appears to lie in the cost of handling 
cargoes at ports, both for loading and 
unloading. Cargoes that require little 
handling can be carried profitably. That 
applies to oil tankers, grain ships, coal 
ships and other ships that carry bulk 
cargoes only. 

Shipbuilding is another activity that 
requires a subsidy. The Maritime Com- 
mission is authorized to pay the differ- 
ence between the cost of building a ship 
in the United States and of building the 
same ship in a foreign yard. The subsidy 
can run as high as 50 per cent and the 
Commission may advance as much as 
75 per cent of the cost, partly on loan. 
The present shipbuilding program calls 
for 1,500,000 dead-weight tons of new 
shipping and the Maritime Commission 
seeks $100,000,000 for subsidies: in the 
next fiscal year. 

Despite the threat of a world shipping 
surplus, the United States is going ahead 
with an enlarged subsidized-merchant- 
marine program. The Maritime Commis- 
sion has just authorized construction of 
a new 48,000-ton luxury liner to engage 
in North Atlantic trade. The reason is 
that merchant ships must be on hand in 
abundance, in the event of war, for use 
as supply ships and troop carriers. 





——— 
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ABOUT RISK IN ‘QUICK’ DIVORCES 


The divorced person and the person 
thinking of divorce often are finding 
that the problems they face are becom- 
ing more complicated. 

Courts, lawmakers and tax collectors 
all are adding to the complications. In 
1942, divorced husbands were helped 
when Congress decided they should not 
have to pay a federal tax on income paid 
out in alimony. Many States, however, 
did not change their own income tax 
laws to conform. 

Then Congress decided in 1948 that 
a husband and wife, where not divorced 
or legally separated, could divide income 
for tax purposes, lowering the tax in 
many cases. This put a big premium on 
marriage for persons with larger incomes, 
or at least discouraged divorce. 

Courts, at the same time, are increas- 
ing complications by rulings that raise 
questions of the status of many divorced 
persons. Or, as Associate Justice Robert 
H. Jackson said in dissenting from a re- 
cent decision of the Supreme Court on 
Reno divorces, confusion is being added 
to “our crazy quilt of divorce laws.” 


What's the big issue raised by the 
latest court decisions? 

The issue is that of the validity of “quick” 
divorces in States where laws are lenient. 
For example, an -individual sets up short 
residence in Nevada and gets a divorce. 
His wife does not leave her home in an- 
other State to contest the divorce, nor is 
she represented by a lawyer. Then the 
husband remarries, and dies a few months 
later, after leaving Nevada. Both the first 
and the second wife claim his property, 
and the divorce is challenged. 


Doesn't a second wife get her hus- 
band’s property? 

Not in this case. First, the courts of Con- 
necticut decide that this was not a di- 
vorce, so far as the property is concerned. 
The first wife is upheld in her claim that 
the husband had not established a “domi- 
cile’” in Nevada, She was allowed to 
challenge the divorce, since she was not 
present or represented at the Nevada 
proceedings. The Supreme Court lets 
the Connecticut ruling stand, with four 
of the nine Justices disagreeing. In ex- 
plaining his dissent, Justice Jackson calls 
it “a divisible divorce by which the par- 
ties are half-bound and _ half-free and 
which permits [the divorced husband] 
to have a wife who cannot become his 
widow and to leave a widow who was no 
longer his wife.” 


What is the moral in that situation? 
It’s this: Persons who obtain divorces in 
Nevada or Florida or other places, after 
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setting up a short residence, cannot al- 
ways be sure of their divorces unless 
they are certain that the decrees will not 
be challenged. Lawyers often advise their 
clients to have their wives, or husbands, 
appear in court during divorce proceed- 
ings, or at least to be represented by a 
lawyer. There then is little chance of the 
divorce being set aside. 


Is challenge by wife, or husband, the 
only risk? 

No. There still is the question of whether 

a child of a couple, divorced outside their 

home State, could successfully challenge 

the divorce. This is a question that the 

Supreme Court has not decided. 


What about foreign divorces? 

Here, too, attorneys say that some 
divorces might be open to challenge, 
particularly where the one _ being 
divorced was not present or represented 
in court, 


What about tax-law changes: Is there 
evidence that divorce is less pop- 
ular since husband and wife can 
split income? 

This cannot be said definitely. It is true 
that the divorce rate is down sharply 
compared with the all-time high of 1946. 
But that cannot be ascribed altogether to 
tax savings through income splitting, 
since important benefits go only to those 
with higher incomes, But this tax saving 
is believed to have had some influence in 
discouraging divorces, 


If husband and wife are separated, 
does tax law still allow income 
splitting? 

Not if they are separated by court de- 

cree, Otherwise, a couple can live apart 

and still get the tax advantage of income 
splitting by filing a joint return, 


Is there a trend toward uniform di- 
vorce laws? 

Not at the present time. Each State 
has its own variety of divorce laws. The 
Constitution says that each State must 
give “full faith and credit” to the court 
judgments of other States, but out-of- 
State divorces are sometimes set aside 
on the ground that a person was not 
domiciled in the State in which the di- 
vorce was obtained, and was not subject 
to jurisdiction of its courts. Sometimes 
a State court says a divorced wife is 
entitled to support by her ex-husband, 
or to his property, despite the divorce. 
But, in most cases, a divorce in one State 
is accepted as a complete dissolution 
of a marriage in all other parts of the 
United States. 














WHEN YOU THINK OF 


PITTSBURGH 











Pittsburgh has a reserve of unused 
labor. The small percentage of women 


in the labor force is especially signifi- 
cant to managements of light manu- 
facturing or service industries who 
contemplate operations in the Pitts- 
burgh area. The present labor force 
would require a 27% increase of women 
and girls to equal the U.S. average— 
and a 35°% increase to equal the aver- 
age of 33 comparable areas. 
Pittsburgh offers many other ad- 
vantages for light manufacturing and 
service industries, as rising trends show. 
Peoples First National, through its 
fifteen completely staffed offices, has 
an intimate knowledge of local condi-" 
tions and will welcome the opportunity 
of co-operating with you on projects 
in this area. Your inquiries are invited, 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 


Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Member F.D.1.C. 


Tt y 


PEOPLES 
FIRST 
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AMERICA’S PLAN 
FOR INDUSTRIAL SAFETY 


Offers Industry 
Room for 


* PROFITABLE PEACETIME 
PRODUCTION 


* MAXIMUM WARTIME. 


PROTECTION 


Better working and living 
conditions in smaller 
towns have long been im- 
portant factors in influ- 
encing decentralization of 
industry. Now, this trend 
toward dispersion is in- 
creasing, due to the neces- 
sity of safeguarding 
America’s industrial ma- 
chinery. Mississippi offers 
industry the security of its 
small, progressive commu- 
nities, plus other favorable 
factors, including: 


© Access to the world’s largest 
reserves of natural gas and ade- 
quate power service. 


© A reservoir of intelligent rural 
labor, willing and able to work. 


For specific information concern- 
ing your requirements, write: 


MISSISSIPPI AGRICULTURAL 


& INDUSTRIAL BOARD 


New Capitol Building—Jackson, Mississippi 
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CAN EMPLOYERS RAISE WAGES 
IN FACE OF DECLINING PRICES? 


Wage raises, fourth round, 
cannot be passed on to con- 
sumers in higher prices. Employ- 
ers, too, run the risk of strikes if 
they try to speed up production. 
Problem is where to find the 
money to meet union demands. 

Trend in new contracts is 
toward small raises or none at 
all. Real test will come in wage 
showdowns in big industries. 


Fourth-round wage demands, now 
being pressed by unions, point up a 
dilemma that many employers must 
face in the months ahead. The dilemma 
is how to raise wages without raising 
prices, and, at the same time, keep 
from running afoul of union rules 
against the “speed-up.” 

This problem becomes real for the 
employer selling in a buyer’s market. He 
cannot pass a wage increase on to cus- 
tomers, as in the past. Yet, if he tries to 
cut costs by stepping up output of work- 
ers, he may have a strike on his hands. 
He has only to look at what happened to 
the Ford Motor Co. when a union ac- 
cused the company of trying to speed up 
its production lines. (See page 49.) 

As a result, employer resistance to 
wage demands is stronger than it was a 





year ago. This resistance is bringing an 
occasional strike, It sometimes results in 
new contracts being signed without pay 
increases. And, in most cases, wage in- 
creases where " granted are smaller than 
those of a year ago. 

Fourth-round negotiations have not 
progressed far enough to produce a pat 
tern for industry. Chances are no pattem 
will emerge this time. But enough con- 
tracts have been signed to show other 
employers how the wind is blowing. 

In electrical equipment, for example, 
a week-long strike failed to win a wage 
increase for CIO Electrical Workers in 
plants of the Philco Corp. The union, 
which asked for a 15-cent raise, can try 
again later if other firms in the industry 
give increases. 

In autos, strikes have been chiefly 
over production standards. They point up 
the troubles that employers may run into 
if they later seek to increase output to 
offset pay raises being demanded by CIO 
Auto Workers. Before wage talks began, 
however, Ford Motor Co. was hit by a 
walkout over speed of a final assembly 
line. This led to layoffs for thousands of 
other Ford workers. 

Transit lines. After a strike of 39 days, 
AFL transit workers returned to their jobs 
in Scranton, Pa., with a raise of 6 cents 
an hour and an increase of $10 a month 
in pensions for retired workers. The union 
asked for pay raises of 25 to 35 cents. 

In oil refining, CIO Oil Workers are 
dropping their demands for higher weekly 


FORD WALKOUT: SPEED IS THE ISSUE 
For other employers, a warning 
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Grip means everything under the top 


That’s true under the “big top”— and just 

as true under the glass-smooth top of a modern 
kitchen range. The big difference is that 

the circus act stakes everything on twenty fingers 
that can slip, while millions of can’t-slip 

metal fingers safeguard the life of range, washing 
machine tub or refrigerator finish. 


These millions of microscopic fingers are developed 
in the process of fusing porcelain enamel 

to Armco Enameling Iron under 

tremendous heat. They hold the hard, 

glossy finish in a lifetime bond. 


Perfecting this special metal base for fine porcelain 
enameling was another achievement of 
Armco Research. This iron has long been the most 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


THE FAMILIAR ARMCO TRIANGLE IDENTIFIES SPECIAL-PURPOSE STEELS THAT HELP 
MANUFACTURERS MAKE MORE ATTRACTIVE, MORE USEFUL, LONGER-LASTING PRODUCTS 


widely used sheet metal for hundreds of porcelain 
enameled products. Enamelers prefer 

Armco Enameling Iron, not only because it cuts rejects 
and gives them more uniformly excellent 

products, but because it is so well known to the 
public and creates ready sales acceptance. 


Enameling iron is only one of the many extra-quality 
grades developed by Armco to help manufacturers 
make increasingly better and more salable 

products. When buyers see the famous ArMco 
triangle on equipment or products, they 

know the steel has been carefully chosen to give 
them longer service and greater value. 

Armco Steel Corporation, Middletown, Ohio. 
Export: The Armco International Corporation. 
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Facts 





Every manufacturer and bfsinessman 
who is thinking West needs this free 
book about the NEW West and especi- 
ally the many advantages of locating a 
Pacific Coast plant in Metropolitan Oak- 


@ 
f | lI l : S land Area, California. 
g 52 PAGES of facts, figures, photos and 
/ 


maps that show clearly that it pays to 
manufacture in the West to serve the 


| h } f | 8 West. And that Metropolitan Oakland 
is the best location from which to serve 





AKL 


cal! 





Map 


central location, manufacture, dis- 
0 Pp L| TAN tribution, transportation, power, 





the five big fast-growing high-income 
markets of the Eleven Western States. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE FACTBOOK! 


“How to win the markets of the 
NEW West” will give you the 
basic facts about the advantages of 
this Area from the standpoints of 


resources’ and many other angles. 


AN 0 A REA Write today! 


pen 





soll 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
390 Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Oakland 12, California 


Alameda * Albany - Berkeley - Emeryville - Hayward - Livermore - Oakland 
Piedmont - Pleasanton = San Leandro * Rural Communities of Alameda County 


The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 
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Later Week 


pay and will concentrate on seeking a 96. 
hour week at pay now received for 49 
hours. 

Construction. A  wage-stabilizatioy 
plan in Cleveland was given a sethagk 
when AFL Electricians won an increag 
of 15 cents an hour through arbitration, 
Fifteen building-trades unions had offered 
to waive wage increases this year if fou 
other unions, including the Electricians 
went along. In other cities, recent ray 
creases include 12% cents for hod carriers 
and laborers in Indianapolis and 10 cents 
for painters in South Bend. Unions have 
settled without raises in several other 
cities. 

Apparel. A survey of 43 agreements 
signed so far this year shows that 22 ip- 
cluded raises of 6 cents an hour or less, 
Six agreements gave no raises. The most 
frequent settlement was at 5 cents. In St. 
Louis, AFL Ladies Garment Workers 





ee, 





STRIKING WORKER 
.. . t00 slow? 


postponed wage talks for six months be- 
cause of uncertainty over the business 
outlook. : 

Chemicals. Of 102 settlements 
reached this year, 70 resulted in increases 
of 10 cents an hour or less. Twenty-two 
agreements called for 10-cent raises; 
seven gave no increase. 

Hosiery. No change in wage rates was 
contained in an agreement just signed by 
a North Carolina mill. 

In public utilities, AFL unions in sev- 
eral cities have won raises varying from 
6 per cent to 11% cents. An arbitration 
award gave an increase of 7% cents to 
employes of a gas company in Camden, 
N. J. 

Publishing. Machinists have obtained 
raises of from 7 to 15 cents on newspapers 


in several cities, A bookbinding firm in 
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New York gave a 5-cent raise to all work- 
ers, Printers in Seattle received an in- 
crease of $5 a week. 

Shoes. A demand for a 10-cent raise, 
fled by CIO Shoe Workers, has been 
rejected by 70 manufacturers in Massa- 
chusetts. Elsewhere, the union is try- 
ing to eliminate clauses that tie wage 
rates to the rise and fall of prices. 

Coal. John L. Lewis is talking softly 
in preliminary moves for a new coal 
agreement. In the end, however, he is 
expected to insist upon an increase in 
the present royalty of 20 cents a ton for 
his welfare fund. He also wants a shorter 
work week at the present weekly rate. 
His soft-coal contract expires June 30, 
unless extended. 

Steel. Contract talks between CIO 
Steelworkers and steel firms are due to 
start next month. The union’s demands 
for a wage increase, pensions and health 


IDLE MACHINES 
. . . too fast? 


insurance may total about 30 cents an 
hour, but it probably will settle for less. 
That is the situation in many of the 
industries now negotiating on wages, or 
about to start their conferences. Strikes 
over wages appear to be increasing, but 
many of the current walkouts are over 
disputes involving work standards. 


WORK QUOTAS RAISE 
NEW STRIKE ISSUE 


Employers are experiencing trouble 
when they try to increase the efficiency 
of their plants. Many strikes are taking 
place over this issue, at a time when 
companies are trying to reduce unit costs 
to compete in a declining market. 

A slight increase in the work quota 
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“Careful, Pryce-Jones! Don't waste a drop—that’s Old Smuggler.” 


When a Scotch is so fine as Old Smuggler, there is good reason for 
the saying, “Careful, don’t waste a drop.” The historic excellence 
of Old Smuggler dates back 71 years. It is composed and nurtured 
with patience and scruple—and distinguished by great softness and 
delicacy of flavour. 


W. A. TAYLOR & CO.,N.Y.C. + Established 1888 + Sole Agents for U.S.A. 
as 


BLENDED SCOTCH 
WHISKY + 86 PROOF 


\se™ 
thats Old Smuggh 


SCOTCH with a HISTORY 








BUSINESS IN MOTION 





Oe ahs CoLeag ued on en Sr ae fr, Se See 


There are many common objects which 
we all see almost daily. Because they are 
so familiar we take it for granted that 
they have reached final perfection. Fre- 
quently, however, this is far from being 
the case. An example can be found in the 
2% gallon fire extinguisher, found for 
years in almost every factory, school, and 
office. Countless fires have been put out 
with it, and lives, buildings, jobs, money 
saved. Some time ago an important maker 
of this type of bottom-up extinguisher 
decided that the latest technological de- 
velopments should be put to work in both 
the production and design of this impor- 
tant device. To this end, a complete re- 
study of possible machines, methods, ma- 
terials, and design was 


written for the sheet to be drawn into 
those domes, and even their design was 
studied and recommendations made. The 
extinguisher manufacturer, for his part, 
either disposed of old machines, or rebuilt 
them, and in addition bought much new 

equipment, some of it on special order. 
This program involved one of the most 
complete renovations of plant and prod- 
uct which Revere has ever observed, and 
Revere considers itself fortunate to have 
been permitted to collaborate so closely. 
We were able to place at the service of 
our customer the accumulated knowledge 
of our Technical Advisors, the welding 
section of the Research Department and 
in addition called upon three of the 
Revere mills for prac- 





ordered. 

These extinguishers 
for many years had 
been made largely by 
riveting, and soldering 
was used to produce 
tight-seams. There 
was much hand work, 
which it would be de- 
sirable to reduce. 
Modern seam-welding 
techniques seemed in- 
dicated, plus mechani- 
zation of other steps, 
and an increased use 
of conveyor systems. 








tical suggestions. 
Revere’s final step 
came when a number 
of the first extinguish- 
ers off the production 
line were tested in the 
Research Laboratory 
to make sure that the 
recommended anneal- 
ing practices were 
adequate. 

The report given 
here is necessarily con- 
densed. Actually, the 
work occupied many 
months, and included 








Such an extensive pro- 

gram as this required careful considera- 
tion of the relationships among design 
materials, methods and machines. It 
was early decided to switch from the 
traditional copper to the newer and 
much stronger silicon bronze, which can 
be resistance-welded easily. The maker 
and- Revere collaborated closely, and 
jointly worked out the time, tempera- 
ture and pressure requirements for clean, 
sound welds. Revere also established 
the proper tempers for the body sheet 
so that it withstands more than the 
Underwriters’ test pressure, but never- 
theless is easily formable into a cylinder 
with beads that locate the top and bot- 
tom* domes. Similar specifications were 


a large number of con- 
ferences, much correspondence, and thor- 
ough testing of methods. That it all was 
supremely successful is shown by the 
results: a fire extinguisher that is 4% 
pounds lighter, greatly improved in ap- 
pearance and design, and produced with 
greater speed and economy. 

This outstanding example of the bene- 
fits received when a manufacturer and 
a supplier collaborate closely is not 
unique. A pooling of knowledge toward 
a common end goes on constantly in every 
industry. Revere suggests, therefore, that 
no matter what it is you buy, you give 
your suppliers the opportunity to give 
you their experience as well as sell you 
their materials. 


REVERE COPPER anv BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Se UM a 


Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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for a single employe may bring on U: 
walkout. In one plant, a worker said he prodi 


was being asked to work too hard. He & they 
quit his machine, and a whole depart §§ engi 
ment followed him on strike. If an em. J chine 
ployer disciplines a group of workers ff ploye 
for refusing to keep up with production JJ repot 
standards, the rest of the plant often & refus 
walks out in protest. new } 

The Ford strike offered a major ey. § to tw 
ample of what employers are likely to § odt 
run into if they seek to improve the out. 
put of their plants by asking workers to DRI 
step up production. 

The disagreement that touched off the HI 
strike of CIO United Auto Workers at 
Ford centered around the question of Al 
how to make up for time lost on an as. J ators, 
sembly line because of delays in getting ff tainec 
parts. The UAW claimed that, after the § Unite 
line had been halted or slowed up be § tireme 
cause of lack of parts, the company had Pay 
sped it up during the balance of the §j fund! 
day to make up for lost production. UAW the 2 
argued that in other plants management ff opera! 
stood the loss for such production delays § John. 
and did not speed up the lines. crease 

The company replied that its practices [/summ 
conformed to those generally prevailing J ging 
in the industry. It contended that suffi- [death 
cient men were assigned to the line todo injure 
the jobs required, and that actually the § §$2,20( 
line was overmanned according to the report 


union’s own formula. thousa 
The issue of work quotas has caused [estima 
numerous other strikes in the auto indus § Ad 


try in recent months. The Auto Workers the cc 
Union has authorized nearly 400 strikes f haust 
in the last year, and many of them were [seems 
over this issue. Most of the walkouts did [jul es' 
not take place, but often they were [eal pi 
headed off only when management Sma 
yielded and adjusted production to suit ffimilie 
the union leaders. 
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UAW officials say they favor increased 
roduction for the auto plants, but that 
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“It all adds up, J.P.— 
our new plant belongs on the Jersey Central Lines!” 


@ “Just look at the advan- 
tages: plenty of inexpensive power; 
the value of a heavily populated 
section of the country, providing a 
constant labor supply and the larg- 
est consuming market. I’ve checked 
into the industrial tax situation, too, 
and it’s reasonable in every way. 


“And from our standpoint, one of 
the best reasons for locating in Jersey 
Central territory is that our trans- 
portation problems are solved! 


“The Jersey Central offers all the 
advantages of a terminal railroad, 
having 65 connections with 32 other 
railroads. It also interchanges traffic 
with all steamship lines operating 



















through the Port of New York. 


“The Jersey Central owns extensive 
harbor and trans-shipment facilities 
in and around New York. In fact, 
it has waterfront and harbor indus- 
trial sites open. However, we don’t 
have to limit our choice of sites to 
the New York area in order to locate 
along the Jersey Central, because 
its lines also serve highly industrialized 
areas in Eastern Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey. 


“As I said before, it all adds up, J. P. 
—our new plant belongs on the Jersey 
Central. It is big enough to handle 
all types of rail shipments—yet Jittle 
enough to give personalized service.” 





t said he § pi ; 
hard. He { they want it to come out of more efficient 
> depart. engineering, better management and ma- 
f an em.  chinery, and not from harder work by em- 
workers yes. Employers, on the other hand, 
-oduction § report that they sometimes find workers 
int often if refusing to increase their production on a 
new piece of machinery that is designed 
major ex. fy to turn out more parts per hour than the 
likely to § old type. 
' the out- er 
orkes DROP IN COAL OUTPUT 
‘of te | WITS WELFARE FUND 
estion of A hint of troubles ahead for coal oper- 
nm an as. (gators, and possibly for miners, is con- 
n getting ff tained in a report just made public by the 
after the | United Mine Workers’ Welfare and Re- 
1 up be- trement Fund. 
yany had Payments are being made from the 
> of the @ fund faster than money is coming in from 
m. UAW [the 20-cents-a-ton royalty paid by coal 
1agement operators. Thus, the industry can expect 
mn delays § John L. Lewis to insist on a sizable in- 
gease in the royalty payments in this 
practices J/summer’s wage negotiations. Payments 
revailing ging out for pensions, disability and 
hat sufi- (death benefits and for hospitalization of 
ine todo injured miners have averaged more than 
ially thé $2,200,000 a week since January 1, the 
x to the [port indicates, This is several hundred 
thousand dollars a week more than the 
s caused f/etimated income. 
to indus- § A depression, or even a long slump in 
Workers the coal business, probably would ex- 
0 strikes §haust the welfare fund. Income already 
em were §sems to be falling well below the origi- 
‘outs did ful estimate of $100,000,000 a year, as 
>y were [coal production declines. 
agement § Smaller benefits for miners and their 
1 to suit §fimilies would result if income proved 
to be insufficient at some future date to 
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Whether the site you seek is for a new factory, a branch plant, a warebouse 
or a materials storage plant, get in touch with us. Tell us your needs: 
we'll do the rest. No obligation, and in confidence of course, Write: 
DON Y. SMITH, Chief Freight Traffic Officer, 
143 Liberty Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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“The BIG Little Railroad” 
Serving Eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey and the Port of New York. 
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FIBERGLAS ACOUSTICAL TILE 


it bury 
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SURE.. - you want your new acoustical ceiling 
to smother noise. It’s supposed to! Fiberglas* Acoustical Tile and 
Board do it outstandingly well. Sound absorption up to 85%. 


But here’s a big plus: these Fiberglas materials are firesafe. So 
firesafe that they’re rated ‘‘incombustible’”’ under Federal Specifi- 
cations. They may even make a difference in your insurance rates. 


The extra installed cost, if any, is measured in pennies per 
square foot. So why hang a firetrap over your head? Call the 
approved Fiberglas acoustical applicator nearest you. Look him 
up in the yellow pages, or write to us for his name and address. 


Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, Department 805, Toledo 
1, Ohio. In Canada: Fiberglas Canada Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 
Cable address: FIBERGLAS, Toledo, Ohio. 





*FIBERGLAS THE TRADEMARK (REG.U.S.PAT.OFF.) OF OWENS. CORNING FIBERGLAS CORPORATION 
— FOR A VARIETY OF PRODUCTS MADE OF OR WITH GLASS FIBERS 


OWENS-CORNING 


FIBERGLAS 





Labor Week 


keep up present rates of payment, 
large sums are being put aside as ag 
fund to carry the pension progra 
other phases of the welfare plan, oyg 
period of declining revenue. Things 
kept pretty much on a_pay-as-yoy 
basis. ; 
Mr. Lewis’s plan, apparently, is to 
mand that the operators increase th 
royalty rate in future years if the 
needs more money. This may prove} 
be difficult to arrange, however, af 
time when prices are falling and f 
ness is declining. 
For the present, coal miners are gq 
ing many benefits from the fund. So 
a total of $106,840,139 has been py 
out to 344,168 persons, including ming 
and members of their families. E 








> Seizure power may be given | 

to the Government as a substitute fori 

junctions against national- -emergen 

strikes. During the war, the Governmé 
seized coal mines and plants to hea 
off strikes. The Administration now) 
considering returning to this methodj 
an effort to find a compromise bill 
can get enough support in Congreg t 
replace the Taft-Hartley Act. Union lé 
ers strongly oppose injunctions but i 
dicate a willingness to accept a provisigl 
that would allow federal operation’ 

plants for a limited period, to dela 
strikes. Labor, however, apparently Wi 
be forced to accept many features@ 

the Taft-Hartley law in any compromiij 
measure. a 


> Jurisdictional disputes betweenti 
AFL Carpenters and the independél 
Machinists Union have caused troublei 
employers for many years, with frequel 
strikes. Both claim the right to inst 
machinery in new plants. ae 
apparently can get some help by tak 
such disputes to the National Labor Ré 
tions Board. In a case of this type, NL 
just ruled that the Carpenters Union fi 
no right to try to force the employer 
assign the w ork to its members. 
Board indicated that the employer usué 
will decide the issue by his own empl 
ment policy. In the test case, the jt 
were assigned to Machinists by the @ 
ployer. 


> Damage suits are not causing | 
much trouble for unions as labor lead 
predicted they would when the T 
Hartley Act was passed. Few suits 
filed, and fewer still go to trial. An awa 
of $8,500 damages just won by a Buf 
building contractor is believed to be t 
first case of its kind to be completed. 
jury found that a‘local union of the AF 
Hod Carriers had violated its contract 


- striking. 
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: Trend of Aiietiien Business 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Buying caution on the part of business firms appears to be a major cause of 
the slide in general business activity that has been taking place this year. 
Industrial construction completed in April was below March and down sharply 
from April, 1948. Commercial building also was down by a small margin. 
New residential building showed a seasonal increase in April, but was off 
$110,000,000 from a year ago. Houses built for owner occupancy are up, however. 
Business-equipment orders have displayed a sagging tendency for some time. 
Inventory buying is on a hand-to-mouth basis. Total business inventories 
showed no increase from February to March, when seasonal factors are considered. 
Manufacturers' inventories and wholesalers' inventories showed actual declines 
in dollars. Retailers’ inventories rose, but that was in preparation for Easter. 
What seems to be happening is that businessmen are waiting for further 
price declines. Builders want lower material prices. Manufacturers want lower 
prices for supplies. Merchants want lower prices for finished goods. Meanwhile, 
business activity slides off as buyers press for lower prices before ordering. 























Personal income, although declining, continues above last year's levels. 
Total income of individuals in March was at a $214,300,000,000 annual rate, 
compared with $205,700,000.000 for March, 1948. The March figure, however, was 
$2,000,000,000 below the February rate, which, in turn, was down from January. 
Declining trend in personal-income payments is due chiefly to cutbacks in 
productive activity which lead to reduced pay rolls and shorter work weeks. 
Wages andsalaries, at a March rate of $132,400,000,000 a year, were down 
$2,300,000,000 from February. Factory pay-roll cuts caused most of the drop. 
Durable-goods industries had smaller pay rolls than a year ago. Pay rolls 
in nondurable-goods industries were at about the same level as in March, 1948. 
Distribution industries--wholesale and retail trade, transportation and 
utilities--paid wages and salaries within a fraction of payments in February. 
Service industries increased pay rolls in March by $100,000,000 a year. 
Government pay rolls held even for the month at a $19,900,000,000 rate. 
Unemployment insurance rose above February by $1,000,000,000 a year. The 
rise in these payments partly offset the decline in wage and salary payments. 
Among other kinds of personal income: Dividends and interest held even at 
$18,300,000,000 a year; proprietors' income and landlords' income declined by a 
small margin; farm income showed a drop of $500,000,000 a year. 






































Income declines, however, are not affecting consumer spending very much. 

Retail trade gives every appearance of thriving, despite some price drops. 

Department-store sales appear to have snapped back. Sales for the four weeks 
ended May 7 were off only 2 per cent from a year ago. Sales for the week ended 
May 7 were equal to sales department stores rang up for the 1948 week. 











If consumer income and consumer spending keep up, business spending can be 
expected to revive, too. The time will come when business will have to reorder. 
The alternate possibility is that consumer spending will decline as employment 
declines. The key to the immediate future appears to lie in plant investment, 
and that is dropping off. So a further gradual slide in activity is indicated. 


Farm-commodity outlook indicates surplus problems are on the way back. 
(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Winter-wheat crop is officially estimated at above 1,000,000,000 bushels. 
That's a bumper crop. Spring-wheat yield is expected to be 300,000,000 bushels, 
Total 1949 crop of wheat is expected to come close to the record harvest of 4 
1,368,000,000 bushels in 1947. To officials that means a definite surplus. q 
Acreage controls and wheat-marketing restrictions for 1950 are expected. 
Cotton crop threatens to bring surplus headaches, too. This year's crop 
could reach 16,000,000 bales, and cotton consumption is down to 8,000,000 bales. 
Dry beans and peas are expected to be unloaded on the Government at the end 
of the current marketing season, and plantings continue to be large. 
Feed-grain carry-over into 1949-50 gives signs of being the largest ever. 
Harvest prospects suggest that the Government will be committed heavily to 
take surpluses off the market so that farmers can be assured of parity prices. 
Government crop loans and purchases this year may run into several billions. 




















A measure of U.S. industrial growth since 1939 is provided by the Census 
Bureau, which is compiling results of the census of manufactures taken in 1947. 

Factories in the U.S. increased from 174,000 in 1939 to 241,000 in 1947. 

Employment of production workers went from 7,800,000 to 11,900,000. 

Wages paid production workers rose from $9,000,000,000 to $350,000,000,000. 

Factory output leaped from $24,000,000,000 in 1939 to $74,000,000,000 in 
1947. That is the estimate of the value added to products by manufacturing. 

Percentagewise, the increase in factories over the period was 38 per cent; 
the increase in employment, more than 50 per cent; increase in value, 204 per 
cent. Part of the increase in value was due to price rises, but actual output 
also increased. The increase in wages paid amounted to 233 per cent. 








The U.S. industrial map has not changed much, but trends have shifted. 
Leading manufacturing States in both years were New York, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, Ohio, Michigan and New Jersey, in that order. These States topped all 

others in the value added to materials and supplies through manufacturing. 
California, however, replaced Massachusetts for seventh place in the list. 
Wisconsin also displaced Connecticut to rank tenth among leading States. 
Indiana was ninth in manufacturing importance in both 1939 and 1947. 
California's industrial growth, however, was the most rapid in the nation. 
Value of California factory output increased 256 per cent from 1939 to 1947. Wis- 
consin's growth came next, with a 232 per cent increase in value. Smallest growth 
was shown by New England and Middle Atlantic manufacturing districts. 














When it comes to measuring the growth record of various industries: 
Machinery industries registered the largest. increase--300 per cent in value 
and 140 per cent in employment. Electrical machinery topped this record. 
Automobiles and other transportation-equipment industries showed a 230 per 
cent increase in value and an 80 per cent jump in number of production workers. 
Above-average growth in value and workers was noted for the fabricated- 
metals industries, instrument manufacturing, and the rubber-products industry. 
Below-average increases were reported in food, tobacco, leather, printing. 
Lumber, furniture and paper had a greater-than-average increase in value, 
but a below-average increase in workers. Same was true of apparel industries. 
The census indicates that industrial development is moving westward in this 
country and is booming on the Pacific Coast. The trend also is away from indus- 
tries that produce necessities, such as food and clothing, and toward those in- 
dustries that produce luxuriesS--automobiles, household equipment, gadgets. 

















Low-cost-housing program appears very likely to get through Congress. 
Administration plan to build 1,050,000 public-housing units in next seven 
years, plus slum clearance, has been cleared by the House Banking Committee. 
Senate already has passed a bill for 810,000 units in the next six years. 
Outlook is for a compromise that will pass both houses this session. 
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ee and Douglas will follow!” 


Robert Bruce, king and liberator of Scotland, died railroad — through swamps, across plains and ove 
before he could fulfill a vow to make a pilgrimage to Pales- , 8 PS, P “ 
tine. At his death, he asked his faithful friend, James mountain ranges. 


Douglas, to take his heart, in a silver casket, to the Holy : A 
Land. In 1390, Sir James began the journey. After many Today, as in the past, the Norfolk and Western is 


perils, he joined, in Spain, a band of Christians who were ‘ rr ‘ 
attacked by Moors. Just before he was killed, the loyal faithful to one purpose — providing the best transportation 


Ri hands chon hog ge og wr —— service possible. This is a never-ending task requiring 
wont to do, and Douglas will follow!” the skill and loyalty of thousands of experienced 
The pages of history are filled with inspiring stories employees . . . constant study and research . . . new 
of faithfulness to a purpose. The story of the Norfolk and ideas and improved methods .. . new and better 


Western Railway began more than a century ago, when equipment — all needed to provide Precision Trans- 
a small band of men set to work with a purpose — and 


built a sorely-needed little railroad nine miles long. 


portation. American shippers and travelers expect it. 
The Norfolk and Western's faithfulness to a purpose— 


Throughout the years, the work and is to deliver it. 


ingenuity of many others have built a great When Robert Bruce’s body was disinterred in 1819, the remains 
showed clearly that the heart had been removed. The body of Douglas 


a os he NEW YORK | ioe and the heart of Robert Bruce were recovered by one of, Douglas’ 
cLEvELAne, knights, and both were returned to Scotland and buried in Melrose 


Bui 
PITTSBURGH PENNS 


Abbey. Bruce’s body was buried at Dunfermline, the ‘Westminister 
tone? Abbey of Scotland.” 
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Yes, blondes prefer Burroughs adding machines. 


Or th i = 
— Buttdupnct ' So do brunettes and titians. This is substantiated 
columns; capa- by the greater number of Burroughs adding 


cit 
¥Y 999,999.99 machines in use, and explained by the unmatched 


smoothness and sureness of Burroughs operation. 
It’s smart management, and good employee 
relations, to choose the machine operators prefer. ] 
Choose Burroughs! Call your local Burroughs y 
office or write to— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY és 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN d 
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Carry NCB Travelers Checks. Spendable 
everywhere. In denominations of $10,$20, 
$50, and $100. Buy them at your bank. 


NCB 


FRAVELERS CHECKS 


ease 
into 
one-piece 










In Cotton or Rayon 


| 
: 
| no pinch 


eee : <j no bind by Duofold 
BACKED BY THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK . 
First in World Wide Banking no belt-line bulk 


Member Federa! Deposit I e Corporatio. 
eee eee eee ena Available at better stores. Or write Duofold, Inc., Mohawk, N.Y. 
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ews - Lines 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, al- 
ways avoid responsibility for hostile 
acts of nonunion workers in your plant 
against a union supporter. By refusing to 
review a lower-court ruling, the Supreme 
Court leaves in effect -a National Labor 
Relations Board order calling for rein- 
statement of a union worker who was 
driven away by nonunion employes. The 
lower court held that the employer acted 
unfairly in refusing to reinstate him. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as owner of a fleet 
of taxicabs, always be’ required to 
pay social-security taxes for the cab 
drivers even though they are represented 
by a union in negotiating with you. In 
one case, where the drivers rent cabs 
from the owner on a daily basis, a circuit 
court of appeals decides that they are 
independent contractors, not employes. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now export a number of 
additional steel and iron products 
without regard to quota restrictions. 
Items on which quota restrictions are 
lifted by the Office of International 
Trade include pipe fittings, barbed wire, 
concrete-reinforcement bars and some 
other types of iron and steel bars. Export 
licenses, however, still are needed. 


* * * 


YOU CAN ship additional meat 
products to countries outside the 
European area without a validated ex- 
port license. These restrictions also are 
eased by OIT. 
* * * 
YOU CAN probably expect NLRB 
to refuse to hold a runoff election 
in your plant if the first vote on a col- 
lective-bargaining representative results 
in a tie for the two unions on the ballot. 
This decision is made by the Board in a 
case where no one voted for “no union.” 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on the courts’ 
throwing out a union’s damage suit, 
charging you with breaking a collective- 
bargaining agreement, merely because 
the agreement is not in writing. A federal 
district court rules that it has jurisdiction 
to act in a damage suit under the Taft- 
Hartley Act even though the action is 
based upon an oral agreement that an 
employer is charged with violating. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably be allowed a 
deduction on your federal income 
tax return for advance payment of State 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 


court and administrative decisions 


income tax in the year paid, even though 
it is refunded in a later year. The U.S. 
Tax Court approves such a deduction in 
one case involving payment of the tax in a 
State that authorizes advance payments. 


* + 2 


YOU CANNOT expect to be allowed 

an income tax deduction for the 
cost of meals and lodgings at a place 
away from home where you work most 
of the time, even when most of your 
earnings are from business in your home 
town. The U.S. Tax Court tells one tax- 
payer that such expenditures may not be 
deducted as traveling expenses under 
these circumstances. 


* 2 


YOU CAN find out about new 

procedures in handling cases before 
the Federal Trade Commission from 
amendments just made in the agency’s 
rules of practice. FTC says the changes 
are made to speed up action on cases 
coming before it. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT get the NLRB, un- 
der a recent decision, to consider an 
emplove as a supervisor when he has 
authority over only one other worker who 
is his “helper” on the job. The agency 
decides that authority to hire, fire and 
direct one employe does not make him a 
supervisor under the Taft-Hartley Act. 


 D.-s 


YOU CAN, in compromising a dis- 

pute with an employe over back 
overtime, probably protect yourself from 
a reopening of the claim by having him 
sign a receipt for payment in full. A State 
court holds that, under the Portal-to- 
Portal Act, an employe may not bring 
suit for back overtime after signing such 
a receipt. 


2 @& 


YOU CANNOT count on avoiding a 

penalty for failure to file an income 
tax return with the claim that you made 
out the return and left it with someone 
else to mail. A federal court of appeals 
finds that a taxpayer failed to prove time- 
ly filing of a return in saying that he left 
it with his secretary for mailing. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U.S. News & 
Wortp Report, on written request, will 
refer interested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 
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YOUR PLANT CAFETERIA 








«| IS ADDED PRODUCTION SPACE 
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ARMOUR & CO., CHICAGG 


Food Service, right in the 
plant, cuts noontime de- 
lays... builds morale... 
steps up output. Because 
PIX engineers and 
craftsmen consistently provide the right 
equipment for industry’s food service 
needs and budgets, you'll find fine 
cafeterias designed by PIX in large 
plants and small, everywhere. 
Write for full information, Dept. C 


atBERT PICK Co.1Nc. 


2159 PERSHING ROAD, CHICAGO 9 
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_—Lykes vessels are modern C- 

"type cargo liners. They save 

"time in reaching world markets. 

Lykes American Flag 
Trade Routes 

@ U.K. LINE 

@ CONTINENT LINE 

@ MEDITERRANEAN LINE 

@ AFRICA LINE 

@ ORIENT LINE 

@ CARIBBEAN LINE 










“Continent and Southern EY 4 | 
flow naturally through the U. S. 
_Lykes is thoroughly familiar — 
TY) with all phases of ocean trans- | 
¥ |] portation, and provides regu- 
"larly scheduled’ sailings, fast 
loading and unioading 
facilities. « 








For export-import information 
or passenger reservations write 
Lykes Bros. Steamship Co.., Inc., 
Dept. E, New Orleans, La. 


Travel the LYKES 


way! Comfortable, 
modern passenger 
accommodations, in 
limited numbers, are 
available on Lykes 
cargo liners. 
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LESS CHANCE FOR TAX INCREASE 


Deficit Spending on Large Scale Is Probable 


Taxpayer apparently is safe 
until 1950. Congress may have 
to raise taxes then. 

Budget troubles are getting 
worse. Deficit is rising, set a 
peacetime record for April. 

Congress balks at raising taxes 
this year, fearing effect on busi- 
ness. Cuts in spending won't bal- 
ance the budget. Deficit financing 
on a big scale is in prospect. 


Tax increase is a fading prospect 
for 1949. Congress, more and more 
concerned about the business outlook, 
leans toward delaying a decision on 
new taxes until 1950. 

Result is that the Government appears 
headed into a period of big-scale deficit 
financing. Congress dislikes that, but it 
balks at the idea of raising taxes at a time 
when business already is sliding. Congress 
is coming face to face with the problem 
of how to pay the cost of growing Gov- 
ernment with dwindling revenues. 

Budget trend, measured by recent 
income and outgo, shows clearly what the 
U. S. Treasury is up against. 

In April, the Government spent 
$1,811,000,000 more than it collected. 
That was the biggest peacetime April 
deficit on record. For the first 10 months 
of fiscal 1949, the year ending June 30, 
the Government was in the red by $763,- 
000,000. This was on a current basis, 
making no allowance for money set aside 
for the Marshall Plan. In the first 10 
months of last fiscal year, Government 
showed a surplus of $7,476,000,000. 

Another big deficit is shaping up for 
May. Some of that will be offset by 
June 15 tax collections, but not enough 
to pull the Treasury out of the hole. 

For the full fiscal year 1949, the Gov- 
ernment is likely to run a deficit of at 
least $1,200,000,000. That is twice as 
much as the deficit officially estimated 
by Mr. Truman last January. For the full 
fiscal year 1948, the budget showed a 
record surplus of $8,419,000,000. 

In the fiscal year 1950, beginning 
July 1, with only a moderate further 
downturn in business, the deficit proba- 
bly will be at least $5,200,000,000, a 
bigger deficit than in any New Deal 
“pump priming” year. This figure does 
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not allow for tax increases or for any 
major cuts in federal spending. 

Over a two-year period, thus, the Gov- 
ernment faces deficits adding up to at 
least $6,400,000,000. A way out of that 
situation, other than by borrowing more 
money from the public to take up the 
gap, is not now in sight. 

Spending cuts offer little promise, 
although economies are being demanded 
by some influential men in Congress and 
elsewhere in the Government. 

President Truman’s own Council of 
Economic Advisers—Edwin G. Nourse, 
Leon Keyserling and John D. Clark—is 
reported to favor trimming the budget 
for the year beginning July 1. Also, the 
Council is said to have suggested that 
Mr. Truman lower his sights on new 
taxes. However, Mr. Truman has not yet 
indicated a willingness to cut either his 
budget or his request for $4,000,000,000 
in extra tax revenue. 

He still insists the Government needs 
that much in extra taxes. As for cuts in 
spending, he told a news conference he 
exercised the most rigid economy before 
sending his budget to Congress. 


In Congress, the two top tax men— 
Senator Walter F. George (Dem.), of 
Georgia, and Representative Robert L, 
Doughton (Dem.), of North Carolina- 
urge spending cuts to make new taxes 
unnecessary. 

However, the record of Congress to 
date does not suggest any real trend 
toward economy. The House, with most 
of the regular appropriation bills for 
fiscal 1950 out of the way, has cut Mr. 
Truman’s requests for appropriations 
and spending authority by only $500,- 
000,000, or 1.7 per cent. Four of these 
bills have been approved by the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, and one by 
the Senate itself. In each case, the House 
figure has been raised in the Senate. 

Judged by the way things are going, 
Congress may yet provide more money 
for spending than Mr. Truman requested 
in his record peacetime budget. 

Higher taxes to pay for this in- 
creased spending, however, do not ap- 
pear to be in the cards this year. 

Mr. George warns that a tax increase 
now might have the effect of hastening 
the business downturn. Then, he de- 
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WABASH 


WABASH 


Logical 
way to SHIP 
YOUR FREIGHT 


Yes, to speed your freight, ship via 
Wabash. Direct-line East-West 
service between Buffalo and Kan- 
sas City; equally direct service be- 
tween North and South. To get the 
details, just phone the Wabash 
representative nearest you. Or 
write: P. A. Spiegelberg, Freight 
Traffic Manager, Wabash Railroad, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Logical place 
to locate 


YOUR PLANT =—— 


The Wabash has helped industries 
of almost every type with their lo- 
cation problems, and the Wabash 
Industrial Department can help you 
choose plant sites in the Wabash 
“Profit Zone”... where you'll en- 
joy efficient Wabash service. For 
pertinent data on available sites, 
just write in confidence to: H. H. 
McIntyre, General Industrial 
Agent, Wabash Railroad, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 
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clares, the Government might find itself 
with an even bigger deficit, because 
there would be less income to tax. He 
points out that by 1950 Congress can 
get a better idea of the outlook for busi- 
ness and for the budget. 

By that time, business may be leveling 
out. If so, Congress will be more inclined 
to raise the revenue it will take to balance 
the budget. However, any tax increase 
voted in 1950 probably would not affect 
the budget before the fiscal year 1951, 
beginning July 1, 1950. 

Also, in another year, it may be pos- 
sible to start trimming federal costs here 
and there, notably costs of national de- 
fense and foreign aid. However, whole- 
sale cuts in spending are not to be ex- 
pected. It probably will take additional 
taxes to make ends meet in the fiscal 
year 1951. 

Tax reduction, at the moment, is 
getting more attention in Congress than 
tax increases. Cuts in some federal ex- 
cises, particularly those directly affecting 
business, are demanded by many mem- 
bers of the House and Senate. Mr. Tru- 
man’s Economic Advisers, too, are re- 
ported to be recommending some excise 
cuts. 

Tax on transportation is the one that 
most concerns Mr. Truman’s advisers. 
Businessmen, too, are complaining about 
it. Replies to a questionnaire sent to 
6,000 businessmen by Senator Hugh 
Butler (Rep.), of Nebraska, singled out 
the transportation tax as the most objec- 
tionable of all. Point often made against 
the 3 per cent tax on freight is that it 
pyramids, since each shipment along the 
route to the consumer is taxed. 

Tax on communications, too, . is 
under fire. Mr. Doughton declares this, 
as well as the transportation tax, should 
be reduced. 

Other excises that are sure to be 
considered in any reduction plan include 
taxes on business machines, handbags, 
light bulbs, admissions, jewelry, luggage, 
furs and cosmetics. 

If business troubles continue, it may 
be hard to head off some moderate cuts 
in excises. These taxes produce $8,000,- 
000,000 a year in revenue. Cuts here 
could aggravate budget difficulties. 

Deficit spending, whatever happens 
to excises, appears to be coming back. If 
Congress does raise taxes, which now 
appears unlikely before 1950, the in- 
crease in revenue will hardly be enough 
to wipe out the deficit that seems to be 
shaping up for the new fiscal year. Con- 
gress apparently is beginning to get 
resigned to that prospect. 





> Credit controls exercised by Federal 
Reserve Board may be eased again. 
This was hinted strongly by Thomas B. 
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We've never believed in the “hot 
tip”, “can’t miss” approach to 
securities — and still don’t! Any 
prudent investor knows that sound 
decisions are based on fact, not 
fancy . . . that careful selection 
must always keynote the successful 
Security program, or well-managed 
portfolio — and that changing 
values often call for review and 
revision of plans and holdings. 


That’s why we think the new issue 
of our “SECURITY AND INDUSTRY 
SuRVEY” is of particular interest now. 


It starts with a general discussion of 
the whole-investment picture, stresses 
the important forces to consider in a 
“post-conversion” economy. 


Then it takes a separate look at 
thirty-three different industries—more 
than three hundred leading companies. 


You'll find facts and figures on 
current position, earnings, outlook... 
charts graphing the 1940-1948 record 
of each industry in relation to the 
Merrill Lynch index of 540 stocks... 
a dividend digest that grades and clas- 
sifies each company on the basis of 


| various investment objectives. In other 





words, it’s forty-eight pages of fact that 
should help any investor take better 
advantage of the many investment op- 
portunities offered today. 


If you have investments — or if 
you are considering their purchase— 
we'll be glad to send you a copy of the 
“SECURITY AND INDUSTRY SURVEY”, 
More than that, if you would like to 
tell us about your investment situation, 
we'll be glad to show you how we 
think the Survey can be most helpful 
to you—give you specific suggestions 
on how you can best attain your own 
investment objective. Just write— 
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MERRILL LYNCH, 
Pierce, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of 
Investment Securities 


Brokers in Securities and Commodities 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 96 Cities 
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Prepared especially for men 
with a plant location prob- 
lem, this study,‘‘ MANITOBA 
-PROVINCE OF INDUSTRY” 
gives a factual, industrial and 
economic picture of the ad- 
vantages to be found in 
Manitoba, Canada’s central 
province. 


This valuable book gives you 
the facts on power, labor, mar- 
kets and ALL the elements 
affecting manufacturing as 
related to location. 


A free copy 1s reserved for 
YOU! Write today, on your 


a 3D business letter- 


head to Depart- 


ment 120 ee 


MANITOBA 


DEPARTMENT OF 
INDUSTRY AnD COMMERCE 


LEGISLATIVE BUILDING 
MANITOBA - CANADA 
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McCabe, FRB Chairman, in testimony 
before a Senate committee. He said the 
Board might decide, “if present trends 
continue,” to give member banks an- 
other cut in amounts they are required 
to put up as reserves against deposits. 
Idea would be to stimulate bank lend- 
ing, now in a decline. Also, he assured 
Congress that, if necessary, the Board 
would suspend all controls over in- 
stallment credit. Rules on time buying 
have been relaxed twice this year. 


> New authority to regulate credit, 
nevertheless, is sought by FRB. The 
Board asks re-enactment of its emer- 
gency power, voted by Congress last 
August, to regulate installment credit 
and to raise bank-reserve requirements. 
In addition, it seeks authority to in- 
crease requirements for nonmember as 
well as member banks. Few think 
Congress will agree to that. In fact, 
the whole plan of FRB is in doubt. 
If Congress turns it down, installment 
buyers and sellers will be relieved of 
federal restrictions after June 30. At 
the same time, member banks will get 
back about $1,000,000,000 now tied up 
in reserves. That could make bank loans 
a little easier to get. 





> A new note, to run four or five years 
and bear interest at around 1% or 1% 
per cent, may be issued by the Treasury 
in June. Open Market Committee of the 
Federal Reserve System recommends 
such a note, and Treasury is reported 
to like the idea. This would make a 
reversal of postwar debt policy, which 
has been to refund maturing securities 
with short-term, low-interest issues. 
Longer-term securities are urged by 
some Officials as a way of making the 
public debt easier to handle, of keep- 
ing bank earnings up and of absorbing 
some of the market pressure for long- 
term bonds. Treasury fears that this 
market pressure, coming mainly from 
banks, might lead to a sharp rise in 
prices of Government bonds. That could 
have the effect of upsetting the gen- 
eral pattern of interest rates. 





> Stockholders’ dividends are hold- 
ing up better than the incomes of most 
other groups. By official estimates, divi- 
dends were at an annual rate of $8,200,- 
000,000 in March, compared with a 
peak of ~$8,500,000,000 in December. 
However, in the first three months of 
1949, dividends were 12 per cent above 
the same period of 1948. Total per- 
sonal income was only 4.7 per cent 
above 1948 first quarter. Stockholders 
appear to be getting a little higher 
proportion of corporate earnings, now 
that business’s capital needs are begin- 
ning to decline. 
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THE COLUMBIA 
GAS SYSTEM, INC. 


Earninc STATEMENTS FOR THE TWELVE 
Montus Enpep Marcu 31, 1949 


The Columbia Gas System, Inc. has made 
generally available to its security holders 
corporate and consolidated earning state- 
ments for the period April 1, 1948 to 
March 31, 1949, such period beginning 
after the effective date of the Corporation's 
Registration Statement for $45,000,000 
principal amount of 31/44% Debentures Due 
1973, filed with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission pursuant to the Securities Act 
of 1933, as amended. Upon request, ad- 
dressed to the Corporation at 120 East 41st 
Street, New York 17, N. Y., copies of such 
earning statements will be mailed to the 
Corporation's security holders and to other 
interested parties. Such earning statements 
are made generally available to security 
holders in accordance with the provisions of 
Section 11(a) of the Securities Act of 
1933, as amended. 


THE COLUMBIA GAS SYSTEM, INC. 
by E. D. Bivens, 


Treasurer 
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GENEVA....-RIO DE JANERIO....BUENOS AIRES.... 





>> New approach to the problem of how Europe is to make both ends meet is now 
being put forward. New proposal of European experts boils down to an old remedy: 
continued handouts, big handouts, of U.S. dollars. Not just for three years more 
under the Marshall Plan, but for many years. 

Cost to U.S. taxpayer would run into several billions a year even after the 
Marshall Plan winds up in 1952. Nobody knows when the dollar flow would end. 

Marshall Plan is seen as a stopgap measure, a makeshift with a lot of dis- 
advantages, in the frank appraisal of the European experts on the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Europe. Their survey on Europe, just out, reflects 
thinking on both sides of the Iron Curtain. Punches are not pulled. 

Basic problem for Europe, as for most of the world, is that the U.S. sells 
much more abroad than it buys. The gap last year ran to $5,500,000,000. Gap is 
being bridged largely by U.S. gifts and loans. Without them, trade would fall 
off. Dollar and gold holdings of most other countries are down to rock bottom. 

Gap will still remain at the end of the Marshall Plan. At that time, it's 
thought, Europe will still owe an annual bill of around $3,000,000,000, net. 

Only way out, if world trade and the U.S. export surplus are to be kept up, 
is for the U.S. to foot the bill. These Europeans feel that a steady stream of 
investment capital from the U.S. would gradually build up output, efficiency and 
world trade. No mention is made of when the pay-out would be reached. 














>> The survey claims the Marshall Plan has serious weaknesses..... 

Marshall Plan countries are told by the U.S. to cut their dollar deficits. 

One way to do this is by cutting imports from the U.S. and Canada. This is 
happening in coal, food, textiles, for example. As Western European capacity is 
built up (with U.S. dollars), less and less steel, machinery, electrical goods 
will have to be imported. More grain, tobacco, cotton will be bought from East 
Europe, Latin America, colonial sources; less from the U.S. 

So U.S. dollars are building up competition. Also, markets for U.S. sur- 
pluses are being narrowed, just when those surpluses are building up. 

Another way to cut dollar deficits is to export more to the U.S. This is 
being tried. But Europe's production costs and prices are high. And the price 
trend in the U.S. is down. Britain, France, others are having trouble selling. 

U.S. imports from Europe never amounted to much anyway. Before the war, 
Europe supplied only 0.6 per cent of America's manufactured goods. Now, it sup- 
plies only about 0.2 per cent. Vast increase in U.S. takings is unlikely. 

A race for self-sufficiency is developing among Marshall Plan countries. 

Development plans are not co-ordinated. Industry specialization is forgot- 
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ten. For example, France wants a big shipbuilding industry, although Britain, 
Germany, Sweden probably can build ships cheaper. All of Western Europe seems 
to be building up textile industries and oil refineries beyond economic needs. 

Tendency is to get everything done fast before the Marshall Plan closes 
down in the middle of 1952. lLonger-term considerations go by the board. 


>> Plea of the United Nations experts is that planning be more orderly..... 
Capital investment in large amounts is needed. But money should not be 
spent helter-skelter within a given period, to meet a certain deadline. 
What's needed is the assurance that a steady flow of capital can be counted 
on for many years. Then the present feverishness would subside. 
Answer should be a U.S. undertaking to supply capital from year to year. 
Amount would depend on the size of the U.S. export surplus. 
Proposal doesn't touch on the realistic problem of how the U.S. Congress 
could appropriate dollars for years ahead to be doled out in this manner. 








>> Nevertheless, basic dilemma of the U.S. is brought out in this survey: 
The U.S. can curtail exports, expand imports, reach a balance in trade. 
Or the U.S. can go on giving or lending money abroad. 
Since it wouldn't be popular to cut U.S. exports arbitrarily and the U.S. 
market for imports is limited, there isn't much choice. 
If that's the case, let's all sit down and figure out in a calm manner 
where and how much money will be invested overseas. That's the new proposal. 








>> Hope of stimulating dollar flow to Brazil is behind the visit of the Bra- 
Zilian President, Eurico Dutra, to the U.S. 

Unpaid bills owed by Brazilians to American exporters come to around 
$100,000,000. Brazil also owes $40,000,000 to the Federal Reserve in New York. 
In New York, President Dutra may be able to persuade bankers to put up 

short-term credits to pay off some of these overdue bills. 

In Washington, President Dutra probably will be angling for a ‘bier to 
safeguard U. S. private investment in Brazil. This would be a necessary prelin- 
inary before much new capital would move into Brazil. Important point of con- 
tention would be Brazilian attitude on nationalization. If this point can be 
cleared up satisfactorily, several U.S. oil companies will move right in. 











>> Press reports that Argentina is now to allow free trade between her export- 
ers and the U.S. importers should be taken with a grain of salt. 

Buenos Aires businessmen and bankers are uniformly skeptical. 

Promises that the Peron Government would step out of the trade picture have 
been made frequently since early 1948. Nothing like that has happened. 

Still the hard fact is that Argentina must sell much more to the U.S. 

Dribbling sales to U.S. importers of wool, hides, casein, canned meat in 
recent months have produced relatively few dollars. A portion--about 20 per 
cent--of these dollars has been used to pay some overdue bills owed U.S. firms. 

But outstanding bills owed Americans still total about $200,000,000. 

Change in Argentine trade policy will be signaled when first big deals 
covering such things as wool, hides, tanning extract are made with U.S. import- 
ers. Price ideas of the Peron Government will have to be sharply deflated 
before there will be much American interest in Argentine. products. 
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Slowing down of the economic ma- 


chine continues to register on most 
indicators of business activity. 


Steel operations, still high, are set- 


tling steadily. Chart at right tells 
the story. The dip of 1.1 per cent 
in the week ended May 14 was the 
seventh drop in eight weeks. It 
pushed steel operations down to 
96.2 per cent of capacity—off 5.7 
per cent from the March top. The 
loss is at a rate of nearly 5,500,000 
tons of ingots and castings a year. 
Bookings indicate still lower op- 
erations this summer. 


Factory output on the indicator be- 


low is at 185.5, down from 186.5 
a week earlier and 202 in October. 


Auto production holds near its record 


levels, at 123,545 cars and trucks 
in the latest week. The strike at 
Ford does not show in that figure. 


Business loans of weekly reporting 


Federal Reserve member banks in 
leading cities shrank again for the 
sixteenth straight week. The $13,- 
976,000,000 in loans outstanding is 
nearly $1,500,000,000 less than was 
on the books four months ago. 


Carloadings give a broad view of 


the slowdown. They declined 2 per 
cent more in the week ended May 
7 to 768,337 cars. Loadings in the 
first 18 weeks of 1949 were 8 per 
cent behind the same period of 
1948. 


Home building made an improved 


showing in April. The 86,000 
dwellings started were 18.5 per 
cent fewer than in April, 1948. The 
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March number had_ been off 18.8 
per cent. So far in 1949, 7 homes 
have been started for every 8 be- 
gun in the first 4 months of 1948. 


Employment picture gets no brighter. 


Spring upturn wasn’t there. Job- 
less-pay claims arising from new 
layoffs in the week ended May 7 
rose 20,000. Average of such claims 
in April was up 12 per cent from 
March. 


Income reflects earlier phases of the 


downturn. Personal income in 
March was down to an annual rate 
of $214,300,000,000. Declines this 
year have taken $6,700,000,000 off 





individual incomes, on an annual 
basis. 


Farm income in April was unchanged 


from March at $1,900,000,000. 
April brought a 6 per cent rise last 
year, 


Prices drift on down. A weak rise in 


the Bureau of Labor Statistics in- 
dex of wholesale prices for the week 
ended May 10 was due largely to 
fruits and vegetables that started 
new crop years at higher prices. 
Most other commodities were lower. 


Extent of decline from peaks of 


wholesale prices can be seen from 
the following table. The first 
column shows percentage losses so 
far. The second gives, in percent- 
ages, further declines that are 
needed to get each class down to 
the level of October, 1946, at the 
close of OPA, 


All commodities 8.2 14 
Farm products 15.6 3.7 
Foods 144 3.4 
All other 44 2) 

Textiles 85 7.4 
Fuel, lighting materials 4.9 28 
Metals 43 25 
Building materials 48 31 


Sensitive prices have plummeted. 


BLS index of 28 daily prices is 
down 31 per cent, is just under the 
OPA level of Oct. 14, 1946. Eight 
commodities—butter, corn, cotton- 
seed oil, lard, rosin, rubber, silk 
and tallow—have dipped under the 
earlier OPA level of June 30, 1946. 


Department-store sales on the indi- 


cator below rose from 300.6 to 
316.4 in the week ended May 7. 
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Russia’s High Output of Tanks . . . Truman Touchiness 
On Spending Plans . . . New Influence for Mr. Snyder 


President Truman did not turn a 
hand to help the Hague organization 
in the recent Jersey City elections and 
is giving nothing but token aid to 
Tammany in New York. These Dem- 
ocratic city machines usually count on 
White House help, but neither of them 
was much help to Mr. Truman in the 
national election campaign. 


Witik ok 


Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, is 
far from being assured that Congress 
will give him a lend-lease appropria- 
tion to finance arming of Western Eu- 
rope as a supplement to the military 
alliance to be approved by the Senate. 
Lend-lease is to require more of a 
selling job than the State Department 
and White House have done to date. 


x KOR 


John Snyder, Treasury Secretary, is 
in line to head a large Chicago bank 
when he does decide to leave his pres- 
ent Cabinet position. Mr. Snyder has 
no present intention to leave Govern- 
ment service, however, and is finding 
that his conservative viewpoint is be- 
ginning to make more of an impres- 
sion in some parts of the Government. 


KK. *® 


Louis Johnson, Defense Secretary, is 
going to have on his hands a fleet of 
more than 75 B-36 bombers that cost 
upward of $500,000,000 and soon will 
be obsolete, if the Russians don’t pick 
a war in the near future. Big bomb- 
ers, even at high altitudes, are con- 
sidered by some air experts to be 
entering the class of sitting ducks for 
new jet fighters developed by Russia 
and the United States. 


ee ee 


Jonathan Daniels, North Carolina 
publisher and son of the World War I 
Secretary of the Navy, turned down 
an offer from President Truman to 
serve as Navy Secretary in the Tru- 
man Administration because Secre- 
tary Johnson balked at assuring him 
independent power in the job he 
would get. The President did not feel 
like challenging his Secretary of De- 
fense. 


64 


Charles Brannan, Secretary of Afgri- 
culture, has been advised by Demo- 
cratic leadership in Congress that he 
isn’t to have full party support for 
his plan for guaranteeing farmer in- 
come. The Brannan plan is to permit 
prices to decline and then to shore up 
farmer income with checks from the 
Treasury. 


x * * 


Farmers, with a bumper crop of 
wheat soon to be flowing to market, 
are to discover that the new Congress 
they helped elect, like the Congress 
they helped defeat in 1948, didn’t de- 
cide in time to provide them with 
storage facilities needed to assure 
that they all can get price-fixing 
loans. Congressmen who promised 
more loan space for farmers forgot 
to act in time. 


w.. ik 


Senator Scott Lucas,. Majority Lead- 
er in the Senate, is not taking kindly 
to the idea that he accept a judgeship 
in place of his present job. Senator 
Lucas feels that White House direc- 
tions, and not any mistakes on his 
part, account for the tangle in Con- 
gress that has resulted in little action. 
Mr. Truman would like to see a 
change in Senate leadership. 


x uO 


Senator Harry Byrd, of Virginia, 
merely discovered what others had 
found out when they became critical 
of the sharply rising trend in Govern- 
ment spending. The discovery is that 
Mr. Truman is very touchy on the 
subject of his spending plans. Those 
plans, if approved, would add many 
billions to the present budget. 


Kk 


Senator Walter George, head of the 
powerful Senate Finance Committee, 
prefers to put off until a special ses- 
sion in late autumn, 1949, or to the 
regular session in 1950 any action 
either to raise or lower taxes. 


x *k * 


Sam Rayburn, House Speaker, is tak- 
ing the line that Congress should 


settle down to business and complete 
its work in a regular session rather 
than put issues on ice to be dealt 
with at a special session. 


 *GK 


Paul Hoffman, Administrator of Mar- 
shall Plan aid to Europe, still intends 
to give up his job when he can do so 
gracefully. At the moment, Mr. Hof- 
man is endeavoring to convince the 
members of Congress that they 
shouldn’t cut $500,000,000 out of his 
appropriation. 


Me: ok * 


Military information is that, despite 
moves toward peace, Russia is con- 
tinuing to produce about 600 tanks 
per month, or more than the com- 
bined output of tanks by the re- 
mainder of the world. Russian tanks 
are described as superior to those of 
any other nation. 


x «we 


Russia’s Joseph Stalin won’t surprise 
diplomats of Western nations if he 
now makes big concessions in an éf- 
fort to end the “cold war.’ Reason is 
that Russia’s effort to get ahead in 
the West by strong-arm methods has 
resulted in nothing but losses instead 
of paying dividends. 


a PO 


State Secretary Acheson, in private 
conversations, has told leaders of Con- 
gress that, if they will just be a little 
more patient, a way will be found for 
the United States to resume diplo- 
matic and trade relations with Spain. 
Pressure is growing in Congress to 
open up Spain as an outlet for Amer- 
ican surpluses of cotton and wheat, 
among other things. 


e * *® 


Powerful business interests inside 
Spain are putting pressure on Gen- 
eralissimo Franco to step down as 4 
means of clearing the way for eco- 
nomic aid from the United States. In 
a frank note tothe Generalissimo, 
they have declared that he alone is 
the obstacle to Spain’s receiving out- 
side help. 
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PREMIER PULLMAN AND COACH TRAIN 


WASHINGTON 
BALTIMORE - CHICAGO 


T’S a new LIBERTY LIMITED now in service 
between Washington, Baltimore and Chicago. 


PULLMAN PASSENGERS enjoy a selection of 
seven types of accommodations! New private rooms are 
equipped with individually controlled lighting, 
heating and air-conditioning ...ample luggage 
space...extra-length mirrors and many other 
features. One outstanding refinement is the enclosure of 
toilet facilities in an annex in all rooms designed for 
occupancy by more than one. Lower and upper Berths 
are also available in section-type sleeping cars. For 
leisure enjoyment, handsome new Club Lounge and 
Observation Cars afford rich, inviting comforts. 





COACH PASSENGERS relax in Pennsylvania 
Railroad’s newest, overnight reclining seat coaches 
offering the latest in modern comforts, features and 
conveniences. In addition, there is a colorful new 
Club Lounge Car for the exclusive use of coach 


passengers. 


FOR ALL, the Liberty Limited’s beautiful new 
Master Dining Car provides an attractive, spacious 
setting for the enjoyment of fine food. 


Next trip, travel aboard this new, finer Liberty 
Limited. You'll enjoy new comforts every mile of 
the way! 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Visit CHICAGO RAILROAD FAIR \gR/ June 25 to October 2, 1949 
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